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Adaptation is central to the survival of 
any species. In today’s game of human 
survival, the stakes are high, competition 
is intense — and participation is required. 
It is the only contest in which the spec- 
tator is a guaranteed loser. 

For two decades colleges have churned 
out graduates faster than the economy 
could absorb them, With the current 
severe recession adding to the job market 
glut, graduates may find themselves at the 
end of the long line of ten million 
unemployed. 

A lack of jobs and job security are cer- 
tainly not the only threats to our futures. 
People live in fear. Violent crime is ram- 
pant and traditional means of law enforce- 
ment are less effective. The old morality 
no longer unites us; the line between right 
and wrong blurs. Our environment is be- 


ing poisoned as we remain predictably 
apathetic. Even those who would arrest 
the decay are unsure of what to do. 

The rapid changes in the modern world 


put a strain on our ability to adapt quickly 
enough. We need longer term visions. 
Feeling secure in life is a byproduct of 
feeling needed by others. Talents must be 
developed to their fullest. The rebuilding 
of America’s foundation must be based on 
the realization that a revolution is in pro- 
gress. The focus of the past was placed 
upon the movement of people and things. 
The new era is converging on the move- 
ment of information. 

This issue of The University Magazine 
is more than a pessimist’s supportive com- 
panion. Closer inspection will reveal a 
positive tone. In producing this magazine, 
the staff met its share of obstacles and has 
come to recognize the value _ of 
perserverence. We have become survivors 
and want to encourage our readers to be 
too. D.W.P. 
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“Very few people can afford to be 
poor.’’ 
—George Bernard Shaw 


A steady job is considered by some as 
drudgery, To others it gives a sense of 
identity, keeping him or her from being a 
spectator in somebody else’s world. 
Undeniably, labor binds one to the 
realities of the human community. 

Until now, few have thought of work 
as a luxury, yet for many in the lean 
1980s it is becoming just that. Almost 
four million Americans between the ages 
of 16 and 25 are now unemployed. 
While some are students who suck on 
Daddy's money four or more years, as 
many drift into an underworld of errant 
and disillusioned youths. The following 
narrative is a factual account based upon 
the author's personal experience in Long 
Beach, in October 1981. —DWP. 


he pock-faced lady at the market didn’t 
charge me for the ice. It sits in the sink, sweating over the 
cans of beer. I cannot explain how good it feels to sip cold 
beer as the hot autumn sun drops slowly outside. It is a 
pleasure I haven’t enjoyed much lately. Not because I don’t 
have the time ... only because I don’t have the dough. 

From this third-story room I can check out much of the 
city. My eyes hesitate on a group of well-dressed women 
smoking and laughing outside a bank, but the construction 
happening in the town’s center interests me the most. I see 
men working several blocks away. They hoist beams of steel 
with a huge crane, slam them into place, then fasten the 
struts with loud air- hammers. 

Above the noise of the tools I hear a shrill whistle, then a 
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hoarse voice calling: ‘‘OK boys, let’s pick 
it up in the morning!’’ I see some of the 
men put down their tools, laughing and 
talking, one guy is even clapping and 
cheering. They make me think how much 
I want a good job. I want to earn my cold 
beer by working all day in the hot sun for 
a fair wage. Hell, I’d begin tomorrow for 
any wage! 

Once the men climb down and clear off 
the platform they go out of view. I 
wonder where they will go. To a bar? 
Their cars? Home? It wasn’t long ago 
that I had everything they have: an apart- 
ment, a TV, an automobile, some money 
in the bank. Jesus, I had more. I had a 
girl who said she loved me. I had a family 
and a shitload of friends. 

So much has changed. So much gone 
wrong. So much just gone. Including ten 
whole bones to the smirking dark- skinned 
man behind the desk. Is that really what it 
costs to stay in this town? What the hell 
do you get for it? 

The lobby stank of sweet lye and am- 
monia. An old staircase followed a hard- 
wood bannister up three sagging stories. 
The warped floorboards squeaked with 
each step. 

Here I am, very alone and very broke 
in a weathered room in Long Beach, 
California. 

Although I’ve eaten nothing since noon 
yesterday, I thought it would be best to 
get a safe room for the night before wor- 
tying about food. When a man must 
choose between a meal and shelter, he’ll 
nearly always snag the food. That’s most 
days. But I've got three cold beers, a big 
bag of corn chips and almost a half pack 
of cigarettes to get me through this night. 
I feel lucky. If only I can get me a decent 
night’s sleep—to look rested in the 
morning — maybe someone will hire me. I 
really need a job. Any job. 

I've been knocking around the 
Southwest since May. The weeks of one- 
day jobs, and months of hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence seem fuzzy and far away. All I 
have to show for them is a single tattered 
dollar bill lying on the dresser amid a few 
odd coins, and a crumpled note with an 
old friend’s address. 

That friend grew up here in Long 
Beach and he told me if I was ever near- 
by, there’d be a haven waiting for me. He 
said Long Beach was a better town than 
L.A. — tougher in some ways, but more 
honest. Coming into this place under over- 
cast skies this morning, I wanted very 
much to believe him. Now I’m not sure | 
can. His old neighborhood is gone, literal- 


ly decimated to make room for new 
buildings. His old corner is part of a damn 
multi-level parking structure, and he’s no 
where to be found. 

I can’t believe it. I can’t believe I’m 
stuck in this kind of deal again. I’m broke. 
I’m hungry, and I’ve got no one. If things 
don’t get any better, Ill be crashing out- 
doors tomorrow. At least it’s warm 
enough if I have to. I just can’t believe it 
... life is nothing but a shell-game. 

My Greyhound bus weaved a route 
down from L.A.’s Union Station, arriving 
here about eleven. Before that were stops 
in New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Houston, El Paso, Phoenix, 
Blythe, and Riverside. A guy like me 
could have boarded anywhere along that 
aimless line. Everyone of those towns have 
people like me, young men, standing on 
street corners near dusk — waiting. 
Waiting for a place to crash, for a meal, a 
job, or just another ticket out of town. 
You try hard not to look at us, to forget 
what we look like. 
stained clothes, 


We wear the same 
we all have the same 
sweaty smell of the road, and we all face 
the world with the same vapid expression. 
You don’t why should we? It 
doesn’t matter how or why we came here. 
All that matters now is that we are here, 
waiting on Anaheim Street. 


care, 


The walls and ceiling of my small room 
are scarred, painted maybe a hundred dif- 
ferent times, but now a hideous turquoise. 
Everything considered, this isn't 
worth ten bucks a night, certainly not a 
guy’s last ten. Nothing these days is 


room 


worth ten bucks. These days .... Tell me 
about these days. Tell me about how a 
guy leaves home one afternoon — either 


running or searching — and finds himself 
getting bumped from here to there and 


back. Tell me about waking in dew- 
smothered parks, cold alcohol-induced 
sweats in filthy rescue missions and 


beating-off in dive hotel rooms. You rise 
daily not knowing where you are, but you 
still know that you are no place. Tell me 
about these days. 

Light from the setting 
through the flapping curtains and burns a 
path across the carpet to the dusty floor- 
board. A bare bulb dangles in the middle 
of the ceiling. I wonder how its light will 
look to me later. Right now the room 
seems clean, even comfortable, but I 
wonder how that bulb will expose things 


after dark. 
As soon as I got off the bus this morn- 


ing I went looking for my friend’s old 
place on 5th and Locust. I already knew 


sun drools 


he wouldn’t be around but hoped maybe 
some of his people would. They weren’t 
around, neither was the pool hall, nor the 
cafeteria he used to work in. The thrift 
shop, the church, and the Greek market 
are all gone too. As I walked along the 
still decaying sidewalks I wondered what 
else Long Beach had removed. I hoped not 
its honesty. 

I ran into a silver-haired newsboy who 
ran a stand on 5th and Pine. I asked him 
if he knew of an outfit hiring, or of a 
cheap hotel. Actually, I just needed some- 
one to talk to. He shook his head wearily, 
looked at me out of the corner of his 
eyes, and said ‘‘Anaheim is where a 
lot of folks find a job or a flop. Head up 
another ten or twelve blocks.’’ It was a 
long hot walk all the way uptown. The 
sun had burned through the overcast and 
bounced hot light off the blacktop into my 
eyes. 

I thought once or twice about asking 
one of the construction crews if there 
were any openings, but I knew they’d ask 
for a union card. A union card? What 


- would a stiff like me be doing running 


around with such a key to money? Shit, 
even without one I knew there was dough 
to be made around here. | mean, what is 
to keep a guy from hoping anyway? 

Those hopes plunged after my first 
glance down grizzly Anaheim. It looked 
just like the deadend sections of other 
towns I’d been through. There were 
boarded-up establishments, a half dozen 
bars that reeked of stale tobacco and spill- 
ed booze, a dirty-looking Mexican diner, 
and two or stores with 
wiremesh windows. I’d seen it a hundred 
times before — in Chicago’s southside, in 
San Francisco, and in Monroe, North 
Carolina. 

I spotted several stiffs milling around 
outside a relatively new building about 
two blocks down. An inconspicuous sign 
with blue letters hung over the sidewalk: 
“*Cutter’s Plasma Center.’’ 

I wanted to see what the place was like. 
I’d never sold blood before, and didn’t 
think I would this time, but J was drawn 
toward the building. An eerie feeling claw- 


three liquor 


ed at me as I began to wonder if I would 
join the ranks of the most desperate 
junkies and the gin heads. 

A few guys leaned against the brick 
wall outside. One of them, about my age, 
nodded as I passed. I nodded back and saw 
his pained face frozen in a contorted ex- 
pression. Both his black eyes were glazed 
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over by tissue and his nose was broken, 
pushed off randomly to one side. There 
was a kid there too, maybe 17 or 18 
years-old. What was he doing selling his 
damn blood? I wasn’t sure whether he 
was shaking with fear or the need for a 
fix. 

I pushed through the smudgy glass 
doors and took just two steps inside. It 
was quiet. Too quiet. Rows of solemn 
steel folding chairs consumed most of the 
and men— young, old, black, 
brown, yellow, and white — took up most 
of the chairs. There were just two women 
and they sat off from the men. 

From where I stood I could see into 


room 


what I heard one guy call the ‘‘spill 
There was a wall and a long 
counter between the waiting room and 
beds were. 
were called up to the counter to be inter- 


” 


room. 


where the Potential donors 
viewed and tested. The waiting room was 
a clutter of day-old newspapers and dor- 
mant cigarettes. The ones coming out of 
the spill room proudly displayed elastic 
bands still wound tightly around their 
arms. Some of them were actually smiling 
as they emerged. One by one they grab- 
bed their cash and split. I wondered how 
much they got. 

I must have been in there over an hour 
because it was just about two when I left. 
I would have bailed out sooner had two 
stiffs not started a big beef out on the 
sidewalk. The red eyes, pallid faces and 
sunken chests made my stomach turn. In 
a way, I was grateful to them; for the first 
time in two days I didn’t feel hungry. 

Just down the street was the State 
Employment building. I only wanted to 
their job boards. Although 
one’s got to camp out and register with 
them before they’ll turn him onto a lead, 
sometimes a guy can get lucky and stum- 
ble into a cush-deal. 

I couldn’t believe how empty the boards 
were, with space and clips enough to hold 
fifty times wandered 
around for a while, reading and re-reading 


check out 


more listings. I 
closely the lean offerings, trying to talk to 
other people to see what, where, and who 
was hiring. Finally I met an old guy who 
scribbled down the address of a day-labor 
office not far away. ‘‘They closed now,”’ 
he said in a slow lispy drawl, ‘‘but come 
back in da morning — wouldn’t ‘prize me 
if you gets tha job in da morning.” 

I left the building and walked around 
looking for the office. Instead I found a 
patch of grass that paralleled Anaheim on 


14th Street. That was where I found 
Terry, sprawled beside a backpack and bed 
roll under an old olive tree. I was just 
walking along, minding my own business 
when he waved and called. 

“You Louis?’’ he yelled from twenty 
yards. 

“‘No,”’ I said coming closer to see what 
he wanted. ‘‘No, my name’s never been 
Louis, why?”’ 

‘“‘Ah, well, I’m waiting on this guy’s 
friend,’’ he answered. Terry was a young 
guy, maybe 21 or 22. He wore his sur 
prisingly short hair under a soiled blue 


The basin drains 
slowly and I can 
see the saliva of a 
hundred stiffs 
mixing with the 
melting ice. 


bandana with much of his face hidden 
behind a straggly beard. ‘‘I’m trading this 
guy a mission lunch for a reefer, got any 
reefer?”’ 

““No,’’ I said coming under the tree, 
*‘No, I guess I’m good for nothing these 
days.”” 

“TI hear that,’’ he said grinning sparse 
yellow teeth. 

‘‘T’ve got a smoke though, want one?’”’ 

I gave him a cigarette from my flatten- 
ed pack and we sat talking for a while. 
Terry came from a small town near Seat- 
tle and had been in Long Beach only a 
few days. He said he was trying to 
scrounge money enough to go back home, 
but then he also mentioned wanting to go 
to Mexico, or maybe Canada. He was 
even thinking about going back to the col- 
lege in Arizona he had attended for a 
semester. He wasn’t that different from 
me, and I wondered if he’d ever get off 
Anaheim. 

As we talked, a figure appeared several 
blocks away. Terry waited until he was 
sure it was the dude he was looking for 
before he yelled at him. A lean and long 
stiff with straight brown hair and beaten 
clothing flipped the locks out of his eyes 
and staggered toward us. ‘‘Louis?’’ Terry 
finally said. ‘“You Louis?’’ 


“*Terry?’’ came the kid’s response. 

“Yeah, got the reef?”’ 

““Not if you don’t got food.’’ 

““Here.”’ 

They both sat down and made the ex- 
change. Louis tore into the brown bag and 
didn’t look up once he began ravaging the 
soggy sandwiches and fruit. With equal 
abandon Terry torched the lopsided yellow 
joint. As soon as I smelled the pungent 
medicinal flavor of the blend, I told Terry 
I'd better be going. Hell, PCP joints are 
not my idea of getting through the after- 
noon or any other time of day, and yet I 
understood too well the pain they try and 
mask. It isn’t as if I haven’t had some 
days of escape myself. 

Now all of the beer is played out and 
the ice is dying in the sink. The basin 
drains slowly and I can see the saliva of a 
hundred stiffs mixing with the melting ice. 
Shit. The big bag of Fritos left over from 
my bus ride has a big blue banner across 
the label: ‘“‘Half Pounder.’’ It makes me 
even sicker to think I’ll scarf them all 
down by morning. I could take the rest of 
my money and go buy a burger or 
something, but the way things have been 
going I think I'll hold off until morning. 
The chips remind me of the jumbo jar of 
peanut butter I just came off. 

The sun is down. That bare bulb is still 
off. I hope I get sleepy soon. 

Morning comes without the sun, the 
light of night and day just seem to blend 
at a certain time and then the traffic starts 
again outside. 

I’m tired. It was a long night of horns 
and sirens, and nightmares with tinny juke 
box mariachi music playing endlessly from 
a cantina nearby. The greyness makes it 
hard to tell what time it is. I dress and 
quickly jam out of the old hotel. 

I want to get to the labor office early, 
but decide to first stop at a little cafe 
down the block. It’s a nice clean place, 
too nice for down here. A sharp-featured 
girl in a white dress pours me a cup of 
coffee without looking up. I ask her for 
the cream sitting on the ledge behind her, 
but she just looks at me with deadpan 
eyes saying they are all out. Her defiant 
tone and expression do something to me; 
in fact, my face reddens and I can no 
longer hold the sugar spoon still. 

“‘There’s some on the shelf,’’ I finally 
say weakly, pointing. 

“‘No,”’ she says deliberately, 
out.”” 

I can’t believe her, she is a bitch. I can 
feel the disdain in her voice and the 
disgust on her face. I turn around and 
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‘we're all 
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walk out, leaving the large coffee with 
sugar steaming on the counter. ‘‘Hey,”’ 
she calls, ‘‘I can’t sell this now!’’ 

“So drink it,’? I say with mock authori- 
ty. ‘‘Take a bath in it, douche yourself, I 
don’t give a damn.’’ What a cunt! I’m 
out of my mind with rage. I go down the 
block talking to myself, stiff-legged and 
wide-eyed. I cannot stand being broke and 
having someone rub my face in it. Who 
does she think she is? 

I come back to Anaheim and stop at a 
light. Pissed, tired, hungry, and humiliated 
I step out into the street and start to cross 
traffic. I’m not even watching. Brakes and 
horns are going like mad around me. 
Someone yells. Like a scared rabbit, 
bolting first toward one curb then back 
again to the other I make a complete 
asshole out of myself. When I’m safely 
above the gutter, I glance over at the line 
of traffic watching me. Almost instantly I 
spot a cop, pulling over to the curb next 
to where I’m standing. Johnny law is 
about to make his contribution. 

“Seen a blue and white Pinto?’’ a thin 
mouth below a bushy moustache asks 
from the driver’s side. I shake my head in 
confusion. ‘‘Well one almost nailed you 
twice,’’ he answers with a twisted smile, 
“‘why don’t you go home and get your 
guide-dog.’’ He giggles, leans back, and 
punches his patrol car across the intersec- 
tion. That son-of-a-bitch had to rub my 
face in it, too. What a prick! 

It has been some morning. 

The labor office is not unlike the blood 
bank in appearance. There are dirty glass 
doors, a lobby filled with a few folding 
chairs and an inner office where a regular 
guy sits on the phone. I see some of the 
same faces too, long tired faces. It is 
crowded for being seven in the morning. 
From the looks of the crowd, I’m _pro- 
bably one of the few who had a room for 
the night. 

“I need a man with a buck,”’ calls the 
man in the suit from inside his office. 
‘“‘Anyone with a buck for gas has got a 
job.”’ Everyone looks around, some look 
at me with anticipation. No one wants to 
shell out a whole buck just for gas, but no 
one knows how many jobs there will be 
today. 

“I’ve got a buck, Chief,’’ concedes a 
middle-aged guy with a potbelly and 
greased-down hair, ‘‘but I ain’t got it on 
me.’ A few guys laugh hysterically. I 
miss the humor. 

“A whole buck just for gas?’’ I ask 
this guy rocking on a steel chair next to 
me. ‘“‘Where do they have to go 


anyway?’’ 

““Out to Kellog’s,’’ he says quickly. 

“‘Where’s that?’” 

“Tt’s out in Bellflower or something.’’ 

“You ever work there?”’ 

“*Oh, sure.”’ 

“*What’da you do?”’ 

“Anything man. Digging, bagging, car- 
rying shit around,’’ he answers darting 
eyes up from the floor for the first time. 
“Say, you new?’’ I nod and he points to 
a tall bearded guy near the office door. 
““Go see Al.”’ 

I do. Al tells me he has a full eight 
hours for me unloading fruit at minimum 
wage. I fill out a couple of quick forms 
and Al hands me an address telling me to 
come back by five when my check will be 
ready. 

““O.K.?”’ Al asks with a scary smile. 

“Sure, great, but what about all these 
other guys?’’ I say grinning in disbelief of 
my good fortune. 

“‘Dunno,’’ Al says with a shrug, ‘‘I 
guess they’re waiting for something bet- 
ter.”’ 

The grocery store they’ve sent me to is 
in the older section of town near 4th 
street. Boxes of fruit and vegetables line 
the edge of the sidewalk. There are 
women and children between the aisles. I 
ask a guy arranging tomatoes if he knows 
where I should present myself. He points 
to the back of the store. 

There I meet a round Mexican man in 
his fifties named Julio. He takes me to the 
alley where he’s got a flat-bed truck filled 
with newspapers and a smaller pickup 
loaded with uncrated oranges. Three 
young Mexican girls stand inside the 
pickup, mechanically filling plastic bags 
with the fruit. Already a half dozen bags 
sit on the tailgate. Two black guys about 
my age saunter out from inside a garage. 
Julio explains he wants the oranges in the 
garage; the newspapers stacked and weigh- 
ed before placing as many as possible into 
the pickup. ‘‘It will take you all day,’’ he 
says to me politely. “‘And if you work 
hard, we'll get you some menudo for 
lunch.”’ 

I thank him and without saying 
anything, I join the line. The first few 
trips I take as many bundles as I can 
carry. While laying them on the stack in 
the garage one of the black guys tells me 
to slow down. ‘‘Take just two, that way 
you'll never drop any.’’ He has a deep 
brown face, a pointy goatee, knit hat, and 
long boney fingers. ‘‘Besides, I need eight 
full hours, dig?”’ 

“‘Sure,’’ I answer, ‘‘but that Julio dude 


told me he’d score us lunch if we work 
harder.”’ 

‘*He ain’t said nothing to me or Sly.”’ 

“*He told me menudo.”’ 

‘*‘What’s that?’’ he asks easing up. 

‘*Beef tongue soup.’ 

“Oh shit man,’’ he laughs, “‘you some 
kind of joker? Hey Sly,”’ yells this guy to 
his friend, ‘‘this here is Joker. He said 
that if he work real hard the man here 
would give him tongue soup.’ They both 
laugh at me, but I don’t mind, after this 
morning I can handle anything. I just 
make a few more jokes about eyeball 
cereal, soon we are good bros. 

The sun gets hot again, and we take off 
our shirts. The orange stack grows in the 
garage and then we start on the 
newspapers. Julio comes back outside and 
after a few glances around he nods 
solemnly. 

“I hoped you’d done more, but we’ll 
get you some menudo anyway.” 

““These guys too?’”’ I ask. 

“‘What?’’ Julio says in an exaggerated 
Mexican accent, ‘‘What you think boy, I 
only feed whites?”’ 

“No, no,’’ I say putting up my hands 
while Sly and Jerry begin to smirk. 
‘*They just didn’t know about lunch.”’ 

““What?’’ Julio says, getting irritated. 
“T just told them. You’re crazy kid, don’t 
talk to me anymore.”’ 

“You crazy, Joker.’’ Jerry laughs. 

The menudo is good and so are the 
semi-fresh tortillas. We talk and sip the 
soup. Sly has lazy eyes and comes from 
Mobile. He used to sing in the church 
back home and wants to get in a blues 
band out here. He got out of the navy 
just a year ago, hasn’t scored a steady job 
since. Jerry is from Cleveland and he’d 
been in both the Job Corps and a state 
prison. Jerry emphasizes that he and Sly 
aren’t friends, but ‘‘associates.’’ ‘‘No one 
has friends on the streets,’ they say in a 
chorus that almost seems rehearsed. 

We get sweaty and tired, but finished 
with the newspapers near  four-thirty. 
We're exhausted but try to run back to 
Anaheim to claim our checks. I figure I’ll 
have thirty bucks, but the liquor store 
cashing the check will probably make me 
spend five dollars for the service. 

I’ve got some dough, now what the hell 
am I going to do? I can down brews for a 
short while with Sly and Jerry and then 
maybe head back to the same hotel. I 
don’t know, maybe I’ll get a bus ticket 
and head home, or someplace else. Then 
‘again, Long Beach isn’t too bad, even in 
these tough days. oO 
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IT WAS THE KIND OF NIGHT WHEN YOU WANTED SOME- 
one watching over you. Cold, damp fog hung heavily in the air, 
and vaporized street lights cast an eerie glow over the thick 
darkness. Cars with blaring radios swished up and down the main 
thoroughfare as people walked hurriedly along. 

It was the kind of night where there might be trouble, and the 
Guardian Angels were watching. They marched in perfect 
unison, heads back, shoulders erect, eyes darting back and forth, 
like soldiers on patrol. Suddenly, the leader, a stocky Black 
youth wearing a red beret, indicated to his tall lithe female com- 
panion, that there might be trouble up ahead. Without hesitation 
they sprinted across the street and headed for what appeared to 
be a fight. 

False alarm. There was no fight this time. But in the future, 
trouble may find them waiting around the corner. The Guardian 
Angels have arrived on the West Coast. 

Guardian Angels? Yes. Some people still think they are a nurs- 
ing service; others refer to them as vigilantes; some confuse them 
with gang members; while others believe they are just violence- 
prone lunatics. Actually, they are an organization of young men 
and women who want to deter crime. 

With police department budgets being cut and crime on the 
rise, more and more ordinary people are looking to civilian 
groups like the Guardian Angels for protection. On the West 
Side of Los Angeles the Jewish Defense League and the Beverly- 
Fairfax Community Patrol try to make the streets safe for that 
area’s predominately elderly, Jewish population. In The Valley 
the Peace Force patrols the synagogues in the area. But the 
Guardian Angels try to be everywhere. From Watts to 


Hollywood to The Valley, they ride the buses and walk the 
streets, all in the name of crime prevention. 

The Guardian Angels originated in the Bronx when a young 
man, Curtis Sliwa, then only 22, organized a group trained in 
martial arts to patrol the subways. At first there were only 13 
members, so they called themselves ‘‘The Magnificent 13.”’ 
Soon, other youths, seeking some of the recognition being 
bestowed upon the Magnificent 13, wanted to join. 

The need for a new name became obvious as the numbers 
grew from the tens to the hundreds. Hence, in February 1979, 
The Guardian Angels was born. 

In the beginning, their objective was to make subways in the 
Bronx safe by apprehending muggers, rapists and vandals. But 
soon their red berets and white T- shirts were familiar sights all 
over New York City. 

It is understandable that some New York officials and the 
Police Department questioned the motives of the Guardian 
Angels. After all, in this ‘‘me’’ generation one seldom finds 
anyone — young or old — willing to give time and risk injury 
without monetary compensation. 

After almost three years and traveling countless thousands of 
subway miles, the Guardian Angels earned the right to stand on 
their own record. They have been praised by New York’s Mayor 
Koch — who once referred to them as vigilantes. Indeed, most 
police departments now recognize them as a positive force in 
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deterring crime, according to their attorney, Murray Schwartz. 

Today they walk the streets of New York, patrol parks in 
Boston and ride buses in Los Angeles. Who are these good 
samaritans? Where do they come from and what are they seek- 
ing? The answers vary. Some come from the ghettos where 
crime is a daily occurrence, others come from middle-class families 
in the suburbs ... one even spent his childhood on an Indian 
reservation. 

As for their motives, they range from, ‘‘I’m sick of seeing the 
old and weak preyed upon,”’ to ‘‘I flunked the Marine exam.”’ 

Regan (pronounced Ree-gan) Talley is a Guardian Angel, 
though you wouldn’t know it by looking at her. She is a tall, 
pretty, Diana Ross look-alike who walks with the ease and grace 
that derives from hours of dance instruction. But she is out 
patrolling the streets instead of dancing. Why? ‘‘Because I’m not 
afraid and I’m not a passive person. If something happens, I get 
involved. And with the amount of crime being committed on the 
streets, a lot more of us need to get involved.”’ 

Involved Talley has been. Once, on her way back from a dance 
audition in San Diego, a man held up the bus she rode and rob- 
bed all the passengers on board. All, that is, except Talley. She 
believes he didn’t rob her because she didn’t react. ‘‘I just sat 
there looking at him, thinking you s.0.b., who the hell do you 
think you are?’’ As she speaks she pushes a strand of hair under 
the red beret cocked jauntedly on her head. ‘I’m appalled,’’ she 
continues, ‘‘at the way people react — or their lack of reaction — 
when there is trouble and people need help.”’ 

Recently, Talley, an instructor at a Palos Verdes health club, 
patrolled Skid Row with the Guardian Angels when they came 
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upon a man who had just been stabbed. ‘‘I couldn’t believe it,’’ 
she says her voice rising in indignation. ‘‘There was a man lying 
in the street bleeding all over the place and people were just stan- 
ding around doing nothing. No one was calling for help or trying 
to aid the victim at all.’’ It is that kind of apathy that led Talley, 
23, to join the Guardian Angels when they started recruiting in 
Los Angeles. 

Kevin Terry, a tall, muscular blonde is not likely to sit idly by 
while anything happens. When he is not working at his full-time 
job as a waiter, or practicing karate, or jogging, he’s on the 
streets of Hollywood two nights a week where he is the sectional 
leader. “‘I grew up as a military brat and my parents taught me 
to be involved,’’ he said, peering out from behind gold, wire- 
rimmed glasses, ‘‘so I have always been the kind of person who 
would stop and help someone in trouble — even before I joined 
the Guardian Angels. I feel that the Angels represent a spark of 
hope in our society and I want to be a part of that spark.’’ His 
enthusiasm lends additional spark to the words. 

Perry Lewis, 18, grew up on a Navajo reservation in New 
Mexico. He, too, is a Guardian Angel. But his reasons for join- 
ing are not that altruistic. ‘‘I joined the Angels because I flunked 
the Marine exam,”’ he explained. ‘‘But I really like the friends I 
have made here and I like being a leader.’’ 

Lewis is the unlikely looking leader of the San Fernando Valley 
section. With two feathers waving conspicuously in the back of 
his red beret and a long, leather- wrapped black braid of hair fall- 
ing down each of his shoulders, he looks more like a little boy 
getting ready to play ‘‘cowboys and Indians’’ than a patrol 
leader. Looks are deceiving. He is a karate and boxing enthusiast 


and, as he will tell you, if there’s trouble, you’ll want him on 
your side. 

The Guardian Angels’ West Coast director, Richard Domini- 
que, joined the group after he spotted them on television. ‘‘I was 
raised to help others and to be a respectable person,’’ Dominique 
said. ‘‘When I saw what the Angels were doing, I thought I 
could help too, especially with my background in martial arts.”’ 

That was in 1979. In January 1981, he appeared before the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors at their request to 
discuss the Guardian Angels’ program during the Board’s hear- 
ings on crime and crime prevention. 

Right away, Dominique, born in Haiti, moved back to the San 
Fernando Valley, where he had grown up and attended school, 
and started recruiting and training exercises for prospective Guar- 
dian Angels. The handsome twenty-four-year-old, is quick to 
point out that the Angels don’t just go around asking folks if 
they want to join up with them. Stringent qualifications and 
regulations must be met and adhered to. 

One of the first things a volunteer must do is submit an ap- 
plication which is thoroughly checked and verified by the chapter 
leader. Then the applicant must be tested for his or her ability to 
block a punch, stop a knife or thwart a stick attack. Once the ap- 
plicant has been cleared of having any criminal record, he or she 
begins the two-month training program in physical fitness and 
martial arts. 

Since the beginning of the program, the Los Angeles chapter 
has fully trained and certified 65 volunteers as Guardian Angels. 
About that many more are currently in training throughout the 
different divisions of Venice, Hollywood/Los Angeles, The Valley 
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and Long Beach. They have made citizens arrests, broken up 
fights and apprehended rock throwers, but always within the con- 
fines of the law. 

“We are not vigilantes, out to take the law into our own 
hands,’* Dominique states adamantly. ‘‘We have the moral sup- 
port of the police department and they have provided officers to 
come out and explain the techniques of making a citizens arrest 


) 


to our groups.’ 

Lieutenant Dan Cooke of the Los Angeles Police Department 
backs up Dominique’s claim: ‘‘We look to the Guardian Angels 
as an extension of our neighborhood watch groups. We’re con- 
cerned about groups trying to be vigilantes, but that’s not the 
case with the Guardian Angels. I hear from people in the Fairfax 
district that it is definitely easier to walk down the street when 
the Angels are patrolling,’’ he said. 

The Angels carry no weapons and have no authority, other 
than that of the ordinary citizen, which is to make an arrest. 
““We hope that just our presence acts as a calming influence or a 
deterrent to crime,’’ says Dominique. ‘‘But if trouble erupts we 
have safety and power in numbers.”’ 

Guardian Angels always travel in groups of eight or more and 
Dominique remembers a time when their ‘‘strength in numbers’’ 
paid off. 

They were on a bus patrol when a passenger started to create a 
disturbance. When Guardian Angel Jahmal Wallace tried to 
reason with the man, he pulled an ice pick. ‘‘All of a sudden 
there were six or seven big strong men all over the guy ... pinn- 
ing him to the seat so he couldn’t move,’’ Dominique related ex- 
citedly. ‘“We just held him there until the police arrived.’’ 
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Dominique doesn’t have much time to patrol with his com- 
rades nowadays. Besides working to put together a marketing 
business with his brother, he spends 50 to 60 hours a week on 
speaking engagements, fund-raising and training sessions for the 
Guardian Angels. Soon he will make an appearance before the 
San Diego Board of Supervisors to present his program, and that 
takes time and money. Dominique admits to having little of 
either, 

But then making money is not that important right now to the 
slightly-built young man. ‘‘When I leave this earth I want people 
to remember that I was here and that I did something to help so- 
meone,’’ he says, ‘‘not just that I was here and made a lot of 
money.’’ His questioning look suggests he doesn’t expect to be 
understood. ‘“‘Once you have done something to really help so- 
meone, there is nothing that can make you feel that way again.”’ 

Dominique recounted a time when he saved a young girl from 
being slashed. She was being chased by a man with a broken bot- 
tle in his hand, ‘‘so we gave chase and the man disappeared into 
an alley. When we reached her she just collapsed, sobbing in our 
arms, Just the look in her eyes was thanks enough.”’ 

Unfortunately, thanks alone doesn’t pay the bills. Even with 
the donation of training facilities from such organizations as Ber- 
nie Krasnoo’s Karate Studio in Sherman Oaks, The YWCA in 
Los Angeles and Charley’s Unlimited Youth Center in Long 
Beach, the Guardian Angels still need money. 

Although they have been well received by citizens in the com- 
munities they patrol, and have the moral support of the Board of 
Supervisors, the Angels still have not received official recognition 
from the City of Los Angeles. County Supervisor Hahn suggested 
that the city pay the Angels a dollar a year for their services so 
they could receive transit privileges and workmens compensation. 
No dice. They still pay to ride the buses they patrol. 

The Angels have no paid employees, no offices, receive no 
public funds. Each volunteer pays for his or her own T-shirt, 
beret and identification card. They must each scrounge money to 
pay for telephone calls, travel expenses and training facilities. 
Which means they have to raise funds from private donors. 

Fund raising took Dominique, Lewis and Terry to a fashionable 
Sherman Oaks mall, where they received the kind of praise and 
recognition usually reserved for celebrities. Wearing the 
customary uniform of red beret and white T-shirt, with ‘‘Guar- 
dian Angel’’ imprinted on the front and back, they marched into 
the mall where they were instantly greeted with approving 
shouts. ‘‘Hey, Guardian Angels, it’s good to see you,’’ shouted 
one middle-aged lady as she descended on the escalator. ‘‘We’re 
glad to have you out here,’’ said a well-dressed, elderly 
gentleman. 

Not everyone was so vocal in his praise. Three young boys, 
hardly in their teens, surveyed the Angels from a distance until 
one got up the courage to ask Lewis, the member closest to his 
size, how he too could become a Guardian Angel. Patiently, and 
with a beaming smile, Lewis explained the qualifications and gave 
the boy an application blank, which he eagerly took. 

Dominique, skilled at public relations, strolled in and out of the 
chic shops talking to the owners and asking them to come to the 
fund-raising event scheduled later that week. Some accepted and 
some made excuses, but all expressed their interest in the pro- 
gram and their thanks to the Guardian Angels for what they 
were trying to do. One attractive young lady in a jewelry store 
not only expressed her thanks but asked for two, $25.00 tickets 
to the event. “‘I was attacked once and I appreciate you being 
around ... ,’’ she explained. 


The Angels aren’t always thanked and praised for their deeds. 
Richard ‘‘Sparky’? Edwards, a tough-looking, streetwise youth 
who holds a black belt in karate and has a build that would make 
Larry Holmes take notice, remembers a time when it was hard to 
tell if anybody appreciated what they had done. 

A group of Angels were on the Number 92 bus that goes 
through Watts when Edwards looked out the window and saw a 
kid getting ready to toss a rock through the window. First he 
yelled for everyone to duck. When he saw that no one had been 
hurt, he started yelling for the driver to stop the bus. ‘‘Then all 
of us unloaded and chased the kid right to his parents’ front 
door,’’ he recalled. But they were not met with thankful parents 
who appreciated being told about what their child had done. 
“First they tried to intimidate us with a shotgun, then they 
threatened to have the ‘‘Crips (a notorious street gang) beat us 
up,’ Edwards said disgustedly. ‘‘And that’s not all,’’ he added 
laughingly, ‘‘the damn bus went off and left us stranded.”’ 

Edwards admits that those incidents are few and far between 
but he doesn’t understand the lack of interest the parents showed 
in the welfare of their son and the passengers on the bus. ‘‘We 
were trying to make them understand that the next time it might 
be them or their son who was hurt if this kind of thing didn’t 
stop,’’ he said. 

As Richard Dominique so succinctly puts it, ‘‘We were just 
trying to get Americans involved with Americans.’’ 

For our benefit and the benefit of all mankind, let’s hope they 
succeed. 


The 


Local 
Guardians 


SMOKE HUNG HEAVY IN THE AIR. THE TV DRONED BEFORE 
a fallen-asleep audience. Colliding billiard balls clicked sharply. 
The clink, clink of falling coins announced that someone was 
about to make a selection on the jukebox. 

Voices drifted in through the open door leading out to the 
back ‘‘One! two! three!’’ came a command. ‘‘Now, let’s do it 
over and this time follow through,’’ the male voice commanded 
again. 

It was Friday night and in the backroom at Charley’s 
Unlimited in Long Beach, eight young men, wearing red berets 
were going through defense training. For some it was just a 
warm up exercise before going out on patrol. For others it was 
part of the training they must receive before becoming Guardian 
Angels. 

The resonant voice of Roberta Flack bounded off the green, 
paint-chipped walls as the Guardian Angels squared off against 
each other: one side poised to attack, the other to defend. Using 
Afro combs as mock weapons, the attackers moved toward their 
opposition. ‘‘One! bring that arm up and block the attack; two! 
grab his arm; three! now turn around and drop him,’’ command- 
ed the tall, black youth as he led the group through a series of 
defense exercises. 

Splat, splat, splat went three of the attackers as they hit the 

continued on page 38 
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yon! Watt’s curious perception 
‘of God’s plan for Man does col- 
. or all his policies. ‘‘My respon- 
“sibility is to follow the Scrip- 
tures,’ Watt told Time 
magazine, ‘‘which call upon us 
to occupy the land until Jesus 


hat’s wrong with our: 

environment? ‘‘Watt’s wrong’ 
is the familiar quip. This makes 
for a catchy bumper sticker, but — 
it is far too simplistic an answer. 

True, James Watt is like no 
other Secretary of the Interior - returns.”” 
we've ever had. Following an ‘WW. Evidently, Watt is unfamiliar 
excursion down the Colorado | . i sb: - with Isaiah, where it is written: 
River, he commented, ‘‘The first day was spectacular ... The se- ‘‘Woe unto them that join house to house, that they lay field to 
cond day started to get a little tedious, but the third day I field, till there be no place, that they may be placed alone in the 
wanted bigger motors to move that raft out. There is no way midst of the earth’ (Isa 5:8). 


you could get me on an oar-powered raft on that river — I'll tell But it is not only Watt who worships a false god. He just con- 
you that. On the fourth day we were praying for helicopters and ducts his services in public, while others practice just as 
they came.”’ detrimentally in seclusion or obscurity. Darkness lurks in the 


This Secretary of the Interior who invokes the Almighty to hearts of lesser demigods than Watt, and deceptions are even 
save him from His beauty was actually bored by the Grand Can- spoken by those who sincerely believe they know the truth. 
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The rapid deterioration of our environment both predates and 
outreaches Watt. The ecological consciousness of the 60s was 
stilled by the avaricious Me Generation of the 70s, resulting in the 
80s’ decline in the quality of life — not to mention our air, water 
and land. 

If you have any doubts as to the immediacy of this danger, 
consider the following news items, culled from many of the same 
ilk, which close closer and closer on home. 
© The California State Senate approved a bill that would require 
motorists to pass an annual emission-control-system inspection, 
but the State Assembly Committee on Transportation is stalling 
its decision. 

e Standard Oil of California plans to build a condominium com- 
plex and shopping mall on the oceanfront land 44 Huntington 
Beach families now call home. One resident who received an 
eviction notice to vacate his mobile home by November 1982 
grimly remarked, ‘‘Beach property is either for the sea gulls or 
the super rich. There’s nothing in between.”’ 

e Nuclear weapons are stored right under our noses and no one 
cares, according to the Seal Beach Nuclear Action Group. In 
August 1981, SNAG members, including CSULB English pro- 
fessor Dr. Robert Brophy, filed suit against the U.S. Navy in 
hopes of forcing an admission that nuclear warheads are stored at 
the Seal Beach Naval Weapons Station, which is situated on the 
Inglewood-Newport Fault. Instead they were met with the Navy’s 
noncommittal response that it would ‘‘neither confirm nor deny 
the presence or absence of nuclear weapons on the base’’ and a 
decision handed down by the U.S. Supreme Court late last year 
that national security superceded the residents’ right to safety. 

e Overpressurization of a 33-year-old, underground pipeline 
resulted in an explosion and fire in West Long Beach in 
December 1980. The incident destroyed nine homes and caused 
extensive damage to three others, injured two people and totaled 
eight vehicles. The dilapidated pipeline had ruptured six weeks 
prior to the explosion when heavy crude oil was pumped through 
the 10-inch pipe. When the explosion occurred, the pipe was car- 
rying highly volatile naptha solvent. 

As the circle tightens around us, it becomes more and more 
important to discover who is tugging on the noose. But pinpoint- 
ing blame is not all that easy. It’s far more complicated than 
dressing industrialists and government officials in black hats and 
mounting conservationists and birdwatchers on white steeds. 
Oftentimes, the two groups swap chargers and, even more fre- 
quently, both don the ambiguous tones of mortal man’s gray, as 
is evidenced in the following cases. 


n the dry clean mountains of Ventura, lichen-covered 
boulders and patches of buckwheat sage provide the home fur- 
nishings for one of the world’s rarest birds — the California con- 
dor. A bulky creature with a 10-foot wingspan, the California 
condor weighs a mere 20 pounds. Primarily a scavenger, its 
powerful legs and talons are meant for walking, not killing. This 
odd bird is not aesthetically pleasing in the way a goldfinch or a 
cardinal delights the senses. The adult male reminds one more of 
a weathered diplomat, his stately, bald and wrinkled head 


decorated with peach and golden blotches. He seems to say, 
‘*Yes, I’m ugly, but I don’t give a damn.”’ 

In the dim past of the Pleistocene Epoch, the jet, boa-like 
plumage of early condors darkened the skies of Southern 
California, as the creatures scanned the terrain below, searching 
for royal banquets of dead mammoths. Seventy million years 
later, the condors are a much lonelier band, their numbers reduc- 
ed to an estimated 25 or 30 individuals and their diet trimmed to 
an occasional dead cow or stillborn lamb. 

With $1 million seed money provided by the National 
Audubon Society and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, a pro- 
gram to save the condor got underway several years ago. 

But just how to save the species has been hotly disputed ever 
since. One faction supports acquisition of refuge lands and ex- 
panded habitat protection with a minimum of scientific in- 
terference. Others, like world-renowned ornithologist Dillon 
Ripley, president of the International Council for Bird Preserva- 
tion and director of the Smithsonian Institute, advocate captive 
breeding. ‘‘Should the last of these noble birds fly off into one of 
those breathless sunsets over the Pacific ... closing the book on 
the species?’’ Ripley asked. ‘‘Or should a stock be bred against 
the day when we may have learned to cherish our responsibility 
toward our fellow travelers in the ark?”’ 

Those who favor captive propagation efforts came under 
rigorous attack in June 1980 when a condor chick died in the 
well-intentioned but insufficiently delicate hands of a researcher. 
This prompted the California Fish and Game Commission to 
cancel the program’s permits and to initiate a lengthy investiga- 
tion of the team’s procedures. The project finally received the 
state’s blessing this winter and the trapping resumed. 

But many questions have not yet been adequately answered or 
even intelligently posed. With a timetable spanning the next 40 
years and a total cost that may well exceed $25 million, some 
question the ethics of the condor program. Hundreds of species 
currently face extinction, with several newcomers added to the 
environmentalists’ ‘‘death row’’ every year. A recent publication 
by the National Wildlife Federation estimated ‘‘the world loses 
three species each day, possibly reaching the rate of one per hour 
by the end of this decade.”’ 

There is only so much land, only so much money, only so 
much time. The hard, cold truth is that not all species can be 
saved, As yet, some biologists and conservationists seem unwill- 
ing to face this. In their zeal and determination, they are just as 
afflicted with myopia as Mr. Watt. 

Questions of triage — that bitter but necessary militaristic 
pragmatism which determines who among the wounded should 
receive care — are unpleasant ones for such crusaders. Is the 
California condor more valuable than the Alaskan timber wolf? 
The Florida panther? Or the Colorado River squawfish? Who 
decides who is to live and who must die? And how is the deci- 
sion made? On the animal’s affinity to man? On its attrac- 
tiveness, its marketability, its size, its popularity? Is a snail darter 
less worthy than a harp seal or a snow leopard? 

And then there is the greater question of human triage as a 
function of lower species survival. In these times of drastic budget 
cuts in social programs and the ensuing human suffering, are we 
justified in spending even one penny on a condor if it means a 
single child goes hungry? 

Such considerations may soon be merely a moot exercise in 
moral philosophizing. Many contend that it is already too late. 
The condors have died out, they say, even though a few living 
apparitions may still haunt the skies north of Los Angeles. The 
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final blow was levied early this spring, they suggest, when the 
only breeding pair of California condors produced a single egg. 
Then the ornithologist’s symbol of creation and hope for the 
species became the crude object of a domestic quarrel. As the 
bickering parents pushed and shoved each other, they carelessly 
knocked their egg from the nest. It rolled to a cliff’s edge, where 
it teetered for an apocalyptic moment, and then fell to a ledge far 
below. There it made a slimy snack for a group of squabbling 
ravens. 


sn’t it ironic how we succeed in ridding ourselves of 
things we would very much like to hold onto—condors, cougars 
and such—and so pathetically inept at disposing of other 
things — like nuclear wastes and caustic chemicals — that we find 
inconvenient and downright dangerous? 

Like a reluctant housekeeper who sweeps dustballs under a rug 
instead of conscientiously disposing of them, hazardous wastes 
have too often been buried in secluded landfills or covertly 
discarded in lakes and streams with an out-of-sight-out-of-mind 
mentality. This irresponsible attitude resulted in the hospitaliza- 
tion of 129 people last November when a truck spilled its pro- 
pylene dicholoride cargo just north of Castaic on Interstate 5. 
Then, on January 25 of this year, a truck traveling through East 
Los Angeles leaked an odious, green liquid from its trailer. 
California Highway Patrol officers discovered 75 drums of an odd 
assortment of poisons and flammables— many of which were 
unsealed — in the offending vehicle. 

Driver negligence also resulted in the senseless deaths of 
thousands of fish near the weigh station at Castaic in 1980. A 
trucker, angered that his tanker had failed weight inspections, 
decided to lighten his load by pumping the 800 pounds of excess 
cumene, a deadly hydrocarbon used as a gasoline additive, into a 
creek, upstream from a state fish hatchery. 

“‘The incentives in trucking go the wrong way,’’ Denneth 
Pierson, director of the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety, contend- 
ed. ‘‘The company or the driver who runs the hardest, heaviest, 
fastest and longest gets the rewards. The way to maximize your 
profits is to have a public-be-damned attitude.”’ 

But before we point the finger too self-righteously at the truck- 
ing industry, we must first assess our own complicity. Hazardous 
materials are not only noxious hydrocarbons and chlorine gases. 
Nearly every industrial process results in some hazardous by- 
products. All our modern goodies — plastics, paints, metals, 
petroleum products and electronic equipment — result in the pro- 
duction of some wastes. We would have to deprive ourselves of 
everything from Space Invaders to Cuisinarts and Calvin Kleins 
(to say nothing of jacuzzis and headsets) if we wanted to stay 
clean and pure. As it is, California industries manufacture 45-50 
million tons of hazardous wastes annually, according to a recent 
statement by the California State Board of Equalization, which is 
considering taxing its producers. 

According to Bob Speach, president of ENV Inc., a small Long 
Beach developer of on-site waste-water treatment systems, a major 
problem of the industry is “‘to get the dump philosophy out of 
hazardous waste disposal.’’ Like the Wilmington-based firms of IT 
Corp. and BKK Corp., ENV Inc. is in the vanguard of the new 
and potentially lucrative toxic-waste-disposal industry. 
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‘‘Before 1978, it was not really an industry at all,’ recalled 
Jeffrey Klein, an analyst with the New York brokerage firm of 
Kidder Peabody & Co. Klein predicted a rapidly growing business 
for firms concentrating on off-site waste treatment, especially in 
states like California where laws encourage such entrepreneurs. 

California’s hazardous-waste-treatment scenario ‘‘changed over- 
night,’’ reported Kent Stoddard, director of a toxic-waste study 
for the state Office of Appropriate Technology, when Governor 
Jerry Brown issued an executive order last October to begin 
phasing out land disposals. 

This edict fostered the growth of operations like IT Corpora- 
tion’s Martinez complex which uses chemical technologies to 
remove the toxicity from the wastes, recover some of the oils and 
metals, and evaporate the remaining, neutral liquids in huge 
ponds. 

At such a crossroads stage, what is needed is someone with a 
clear sense of direction and purpose to promote and guide these 
positive efforts. President Reagan believes he has found just such 
a candidate in his nomination of a Californian, Rita Lavelle, to 
head the congressionally mandated, $1.G-billion toxic waste 
cleanup program. Lavelle’s credentials — completion of an 
undergraduate degree in chemistry over 15 years ago and employ- 
ment as spokesperson for Aerojet-General Corporation of 
Sacramento — may have convinced Reagan that she is excep- 
tionally well-qualified, but others have expressed reservations. 

In her position with Aerojet, Lavelle became a self-styled moral 
philosopher with a special emphasis on the virtues of releasing 
chloride-based poisons into the environment. In a multimillion- 
dollar lawsuit brought against an Aerojet waste disposal operation 
in eastern Sacramento County, the state of California contended 
that the company had allowed trichlorethylene, a common 
degreasing agent, to contaminate the local water table over a 10- 
year period. 

Lavelle valiantly defends her former career. ‘‘Actually, I’m 
proud of my past association with that company,’’ she said. 
“‘They exhibited the type of ethical leadership which one would 
hope other industries could imitate.”’ 

One can only imagine that Lavelle is referring to Aerojet’s 
altruistic endeavors to clean up its mess. Apparently the threat of 
the state’s suit for penalties of $31,000 a day for every day pollu- 
tion continued over the decade has had little bearing on Aerojet’s 
good intentions. 

“Regardless of whether they are guilty or not of the alleged 
pollution — and that is still a matter of litigation, whether it’s a 
true pollution — they set about at their own cost to clean up the 
site,’ Lavelle asserted. “‘Not one dollar of government money 
has been spent there.”’ 

Lavelle may well change that, however, since Aerojet, listed by 
the Environmental Protection Agency having one of the 115 
most dangerous waste dumps in the nation, would be a prime 
candidate for the Superfund monies which she will now be ad- 
ministering from Washington. 


ou may not give a hoot about a condor. You may 
chalk up hazardous wastes as just another risk of contemporary 
living, like video arcades and the threat of a nuclear holocaust. 


But the outcome of congressional Clean Air Act debates affects 
all of us, because, like death, breath is one of life’s great 
equalizers. 

The Northeast has its acid rain, due to the burning of fossil 
fuels, while Los Angeles has unnatural weather phenomenon — 
acid fog. This noxious brew is concocted when pollutants from 
automobile emissions react with moisture in the air. Dirty air 
does more than obscure the mountains and keep sunworshippers 
from browning their backsides. In California, it damages our food, 
our property and our health. 

Representative George Brown Jr. (D-Riverside) disclosed the 
results of a study by the National Crop Loss Assessment Net- 
work, an organization of college laboratories researching pollution 
problems with funding from the EPA. ‘‘In California alone,”’ 
Brown said, ‘‘assessments of crop losses due to air pollution on 
all crops are estimated at about $1 billion.”’ 

The argument that forcing industry to spend scarce capital on 
pollution-control technologies is hurting the nation’s productivity 
is erroneous, Brown contended, since ‘‘relaxing our efforts to 
control air pollution will only transfer costs to the farmer,”’ 
which will eventually mean higher prices at the market. 

A study made by Caltech scientist Michael Hoffman pointed to 
cases when acid levels in Los Angeles air were ‘‘2,000 times as 
strong as that in clean air,’’ making it more acidic than vinegar. 
Such potent concentrations can corrode metals, irritate eyes and 
throats, and mix with oil for tangy salad dressing. 

Proposed exploratory oil drilling on the Outer Continental 
Shelf could send air pollution levels above federal standards in 
coastal communities, warned the state Air Resources Board. 
Through emissions from the powerful diesel engines used to 
generate electricity aboard the drilling ships, onshore ozone levels 
are expected to increase by 50 percent, an ARB analysis conclud- 
ed. 

An attorney for the Western Oil and Gas Association remind- 
ed the board that it has no jurisdiction over the issue, because 
such drilling would take place beyond the three-mile state do- 
main. 

You'll be fine, the attorney suggested, if you stay on shore. 
But woe to adventuresome sailboaters who don’t relish hugging 
the coast and seabirds lunching at the neighborhood drilling sta- 
tion. Out there you’re governed solely by the self-interest of oil 
magnates. 


o what’s wrong with the environment? A whole 
helluva lot — far too much to be the work of a single soul. In- 
dustrialists, conservationists, workers, employers, government 
bureaucrats and government iconoclasts, you and I —all are 
culpable. Blame cannot be placed on the shoulders of any one 
mortal. 

So what are we to do? And can we do it? Or are our faults of 
shortsightedness, greed and lethargy incurable? 

Two poets have addressed the question. The solemn T.S. Eliot 
wrote, ‘‘For us, there is only the trying.’’ The grim poet of Big 
Sur, Robinson Jeffers, said all we can do is ‘ 
with religious awe.”’ 


“watch the great fall 
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EG, 


Taboo 


It’s probably the most emotion- 
| | \ | ES packed word in the _ English 
e language, one most of us _ use 


rarely, one we only use in uncomfortable jest. ‘“‘Vice is nice,’’ we 
quip, ‘“but incest is best.’’ 

Is it best? Our society says, “‘No!’’ The point at which sexual 
relations were outlawed between parents and their children is 
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ILLUSTRATION BY TOM CAREY 


considered by anthropologists like Claude 
‘LeviStrauss to mark the dawning of 
civilized man. Sigmund Freud saw incest 
taboos as the ‘“‘oldest form in which we 
encounter conscience.’’ Throughout the 
history of mankind, incest has been forbid- 
den by virtually every race and culture. 
The aversion to incest is a part of our 
mythology, our. religion, our deepest 
superstitions. 

Although incest is perhaps our first 
taboo, it has gained notoriety by being our 
last. While homosexuality, adultery, 
masturbation, and other non-sexual taboos 
such as alcoholism and child abuse even- 
tually left the closet, incest remained a 
closed subject. 

The more it is studied and treated, the 
clearer it becomes that the taboo has 
Mever prevented incest; it merely 
prevented victims and aggressors from ad- 
mitting it and seeking help. Now, in 
typical pendulum swing, not only is socie- 
ty talking about it, making films about it, 
and holding talk- show discussions about 
it, but there even exists a movement ban- 
dying about phrases like ‘‘positive incest’’ 
and asserting that to prohibit incest is to 
put an unnecessary and unnatural limita- 
tion on parent-child relationships. 

These so-called permissivists suggest that 
the gradual withdrawal of physical contact 
between father and daughter, for example, 
which normally occurs during puberty, 
implies to the child that she is ‘‘unclean’’ 
and creates sexual adjustment problems 
later. They also insist that this lack of 
warmth may be the cause of teenage sex- 
ual promiscuity. Portraying themselves as 
friends of the strong, nuclear family, per- 
missivists suggest abolishing the incest 
taboo. 

Can society, if it chooses to do so, 
relieve itself of such a deeply felt restric- 
tion against intra-family sex? And if it 
could, should it? Many people believe that 
the taboo exists to prevent genetic ab- 
normalities resulting from intermarriage, 
but this would appear to be false. Actual- 
ly, such abnormalities are rare, and it is 
quite likely that the taboo existed long 
before man made the connection between 
sexual intercourse and childbearing. 

Social forces more likely generated the 
taboo. By requiring marriage outside the 
family, primitive societies eliminated sexual 
jealousy within the family; created an in- 
creased awareness of self as distinct from 
the family, and strengthened the clan by 
enlarging it and forming ties with other 
tribes. 

In the few historical instances when in- 
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... the price will 
be varying 
degrees of guilt, 
shame and 
self-loathing ... 


... the traumatic 
power of the 
taboo needs 
reassessment, not 
the taboo itself... 


cest was condoned, it was generally done 
to prevent “‘socialization’’ by keeping 
royal bloodlines pure. The Incas and the 
Ptolemys of Egypt practiced intermarriage 
for generations, resulting in incredibly 
complicated family relationships. 
Cleopatra’s husband, for example, was also 
her uncle and her brother. 

Such historical instances are rare. The 
incest restriction is so deeply rooted in us 
as to suggest that it is actually a biological 
aversion; the higher primates never prac- 
tice mother/son incest and current studies 
indicate that even fathers and daughters 
separated from birth won’t mate. This 
would discount the permissivists’ argu- 
ment that it is man’s superstitious nature 
that creates problems for the incestuous 
(by making them feel an unwarranted 
guilt) rather than the act itself. 

Warranted or not, socially imposed or 
coming from some inner morality, guilt 
favages most incestuous families. And 
there are more such families than most of 
us would believe. Until five or ten years 
ago, psychiatric literature estimated the oc- 
currence of incest at one in a million — 
literally. Conservative estimates today put 
the figure of those who have experienced 
an incestuous relationship closer to a solid 
one percent, and some range as high as 
six to ten percent. 

We lack accurate data because society 
hesitates to invade the sanctity of the 


family, and because guilt and shame de- 
mand secrecy. Another reason we don’t 
know how many people have committed 
incest is the complexity of the definition. 
What exactly is incest? Though strictly 
defined as intercourse between closely 
related or cosanguine (blood-related) per- 
sons, modern therapists favor a broader 
definition. Robin Powell, Clinical Director 
of Parents United (Against Incest) of 
Orange County, defines incest as any sex- 
ually motivated behavior which results in 
the betrayal of the protective trust involv- 
ed in any family situation between adult 
and child. 

Broadening the definition increases the 
numbers involved in incest, but another 
reason the data are imprecise is that incest 
is such a firmly entrenched taboo even 
therapists avoid discussing it. Psychiatrists 
and counselors now admit that until 
recently they rarely identified it or treated 
it effectively when they did. For many 
generations, the solutions considered were 
prosecuting and imprisoning the aggressor 
(thereby removing the breadwinner, expos- 
ing the victim to maternal disfavor, and 
putting the family on the dole) or placing 
the child in a foster home (thereby in- 
creasing her sense of guilt and responsibili- 
ty). Either way the home was destroyed. 

Now available are other forms of 
therapy designed to keep the family 
together while protecting the child from 
further sexual abuse. Although a small 
percentage of aggressors are truly 
MDSO’s (Mentally Disordered Sex Of- 
fenders), such as pedophiles, rapists, and 


psychopaths, most are not. They are 
disturbed people in disturbing — cir- 
cumstances. 


More than 90% of reported incest cases 
occur between father and daughter. Sibling 
incest is probably common but often 
unreported; mother/son incest is rare. 
Generally it occurs in a home situation in 
which the entire family’s dynamics have 
gone askew. While there is no 
stereotypical incestuous family, there is a 
prototypical one. 

As a child, the father/aggressor may 
have been raised in an unhealthy environ- 
ment himself. The child of a domineering 
mother and an absent or weak father, he 
may have been denied the nurturing and 
love all infants require from their 
caretakers. Because of this denial, he 
grows up unable to relate to or empathize 
with others, unable to form healthy bonds 
with other children or adults. 

In turn, when he reaches adulthood, he 
looks for a woman who is the opposite of 


his mother — weak, passive, and depen- 
dent. He will be able to show her that he 
can be the dominant family figure, the 
macho male he never was while under 
mother’s thumb. 

But this weak and passive woman has 
problems, too. Resenting her own 
dependence, she may exhibit classic 
passive-aggressive behavior: when problems 
arise in the marriage, she stops com- 
munication and sexual contact. 

Because her husband is basically afraid 
of women and unable to communicate his 
needs for fear of seeming unmanly, the 
division grows wider. The family life 
becomes an emotional vacuum, worsened 
by the parent’s tendency to be socially 
isolated and abnormally interdependent. 

Within the family, now, there is little 
communication and no warmth. Father, 
lonely and afraid, too conventionally moral 
to look outside the family for affection or 
sex, turns to the only one in the family 
who seems to care—his daughter. 
Because she is also in this emotionally 
starved atmosphere, the daughter 
welcomes the affection she receives from 
father and responds actively to his atten- 
tions. 

Everything remains innocent for awhile. 
Mother, however, jealous of an affection 
she can neither share nor duplicate, may 
precipitate the incest. She gives up more 
of her responsibilities to the daughter. 
Soon the child, eager to please, assumes 
most of the maternal duties. That the 
daughter should eventually assume the 
role as father’s sex partner is almost in- 
evitable. Mother has become a silent part- 
ner to the incest. 

The initial sexual contact is often made 
when father’s inhibitions are lessened by 
alcohol, but once it begins, the child may 
accept it for a variety of reasons. Father, 
still looking for dominance, may beat the 
other children and the role of sexual part- 
ner puts the daughter in a protected posi- 
tion. Sometimes the desire to please is so 
overwhelming, and the progress of the 
sexual intrusion so gradual, that she is 
simply swept along in the tide. Sometimes 
the father may use force or threaten her 
with reprisals if she doesn’t comply. Rare- 
ly are these children — age nine or ten is 
when most incest begins — seductive in 
the tradition of Nabokov’s Lolita. 

But even if the child is seductive, the 
guilt never lies with her. Parents, step- 
parents, foster or adoptive parents — all 
adults in the family — are responsible for 
the care and nurturing of the children. 

continued on page 39 


ee A REFERRAL GUIDE FOR 


INCEST SURVIVORS 


Cedar House 
605 Cedar 
Long Beach, CA 90802 
(213) 436-8276 
Lynn Seiser — Clinical Director 

Programs at Cedar House aid sexually abused as well as battered children. Cedar 
House conducts therapy sessions for children, mothers, fathers and ‘‘Mommy and 
Me’’ groups, and also gives private counseling to families, couples and offenders. Of- 
fice hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday-Friday. Service fee: none; supported through 
grants, fund raisers, donations. 


Child Sexual Abuse Project 
Los Angeles County 
Department of Public Social Services 
5427 East Whittier Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90022 
(213) 724-0100 
Esther Gillies — CSAP Supervisor 

The Child Sexual Abuse Project offers help for the sexually abused through two 
groups: Parents United and Daughters United. The project’s primary goals are the 
protection of the child from further abuse and the eventual reconstruction of the 
family. CSAP holds separate group sessions for parents, daughters and sons affected 
by incest, and also provides private counseling sessions for victims, offenders, couples 
and families. Office hours: 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday-Friday. Twenty-four hour 
hotline: Zenith 2-1234. Service fee: none; government financed. 


Counseling Center 
Cal State University, Long Beach 
1250 Bellflower Boulevard 
Long Beach, CA 90840 
(213) 498-4001 
Dr. Robert Clyde — Counseling Center Director 

The center provides counseling for college-age incest victms whether the abuse 
happened recently or as a child. Though the center works mainly with students, it 
does give referrals to students seeking further help or help for a child. Office hours: 
8 a.m.-7 p.m., Monday-Thursday, and 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Friday. Crisis counselors can 
respond immediately during office hours and students may make after-hour counsel- 
ing appointments. Service fee: none; cost absorbed in registration fees. 


Incest Survivors Anonymous (ISA) 
P.O. Box 5613 
Long Beach, CA 90805 
(213) 422-1632 

Patterned after, but not affiliated with, Alcoholics Anonymous, Incest Survivors 
Anonymous uses the same principles, AA employs. ISA holds group meetings week- 
ly, two in Long Beach, and one in Monterey Park which provides an interpreter for 
Spanish-speaking survivors (victims). Co-survivors (any supporter of a survivor) may 
also attend the men’s and women’s, boy’s and girl’s, women’s and girl’s group 
meetings. Office hours: none; meetings are usually held in churches. Service fee: 
none; supported through donations. 
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I wasn’t always ugly. Not in the least. 
In fact, I was really quite a beautiful baby. 
I know that as a fact because I’ve seen. 
pictures. I was short, and chubby, and 
adorable. And I was always smiling. I 
remember one picture in particular in 
which my mother is giving me a bath. 
She’s kissing my fingers, and through the 
soap suds that almost completely cover my 
body you can see my lips parted in a 
toothless grin of pure rapture. It’s a pic- 
ture of a child untouched by the dif- 
ficulties of life, or at least not yet aware of 
them. 

Back then, I was oblivious to everything 
I didn’t understand, including my father’s 
hasty departure before my birth, and my 
mother’s odd attachment to her only 
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child. Such bad omens surrounded me in 
those early years, but all I knew was 
kisses, hugs, and toys. In a way, I wish I 
could have been frozen in that moment on 
film, protected from the pain I would 
know the next nineteen years of my life. 
Unfortunately, I went the way of all 
children. I grew up. And it was a very 
long time before I could feel again the 
kind of happiness recorded in that 
photograph. 

The real problems began when I was 
about four, the age at which I resembled a 
beach ball with toes. I didn’t know there 
was anything wrong with the way I look- 
ed. I thought I was pretty cute, especially 
since I was constantly being pampered and 
fondled by my relatives. They never let 
on. In fact, they did all they could to con- 
vince me that I was thin. Once, by acci- 
dent, I stepped on my grandfather’s toes 
as we were playing cowboys and Indians. 
The poor man jumped so high he had to 
be practically peeled off the ceiling. There 
were tears in his eyes. 

“Did I hurt you, Grandpa?,’’ I asked. 

“‘Not at all, Ronald. It just tickled a lit- 
tle.’ 

Some tickle. The poor man limped for 
the rest of his life. 

My mother, more than anyone, refused 
to face reality. Even I knew something 
was wrong when the largest size in Husky 
pants was too small for me, and she had 
to start designing her own line of toddler 
tentwear. I tried to talk to her about it. | 
tried. 

“I’m fat, aren’t [?”’ 

“You are not fat, Ronald. You are big 
for your age. You’re a big, healthy child, 
and there is nothing wrong with that. 
Now, finish your macaroni and cheese.”’ 

“Why do you have to make my 
clothes?”’ 

“Because I don’t like the way the 
stores make them. They’re not durable. 
They’re not right for the proportions of a 
growing child. They don’t know my son, 
and I do. Now, enough of that. Would 
you like any more mashed potatoes, dear, 
or should we start on our ice cream?”’ 

I was so confused. She had to be telling 
me the truth. She was my mother. But 
something was wrong, something didn’t 
feel right, and I was scared because I 
didn’t know what it was. I started to cry. 
Mother ran to me and held me tight, 
rocking me very slowly while kissing me 
tenderly on the forehead. 

“Baby, what’s wrong?”’ 

“T don’t know.”’ 

I didn’t. I really didn’t. I was hurting, 
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and at that point of my life, I didn’t 
realize that knowing would hurt even 
more. I clung to my mother like a child 
who can’t swim being held over water. 
Don’t let me go, I thought. Please don’t 
let me go! She touched my hair softly. 

““Whatever’s wrong, baby, you just 
remember that Mommy loves you more 
than anything. Anything you want or 
need, and Mommy will get it for you. 
You’re the only person who really matters 
to Mommy. You know that, honey, don’t 
you? You'll always be Mommy’s baby, 
Mommy’s sweetheart, and she’ll never do 
anything to hurt you. Never.”’ 


Had I known 
school would savage 
me both socially and 

emotionally, I simply 
wouldn’t have gone. 
I was, alas, naive to 
the horrors of grade 
school education. 


She lied. She said she’d never do 
anything to hurt me, but she did. She sent 
me to school. 

Had I known school would savage me 
both socially and emotionally, I simply 
wouldn’t have gone. I was, alas, naive to 
the horrors of grade school education. I 
actually thought school would be fun. I 
thought it would be a place to learn, to 
grow, to experience, and to develop friend- 
ships that would last for the rest of my 
life. I was incredibly stupid. 

Kindergarten was devastating. I learned, 
sure, but not the things I expected, like 
how to fingerpaint a mountain, or how to 
build a castle out of building blocks, or 
how to glue popsicle sticks together and 
end up with a Mother’s Day present. Oh, 
those are the things they taught, but 
they’re not the things I learned. What | 
learned was how it felt to have your 
fingerpainting torn in half when your back 
was turned, and how it hurt to have your 
castle pushed over by a kid you hardly 
knew, and how embarrassed you could be 
when you sat at your desk and crushed 
your mother’s popsicle stick present 
because somebody thought it would be 
funny to put it on your vacant chair when 
you weren’t looking. I learned what it’s 
like to be called fatso, to be pushed at, 


pointed at, and poked at. I learned that 
children’s laughter is not always the most 
beautiful sound in the world. I learned 
how to cry at the drop of a crayon. | 
learned humiliation, and I learned defeat. 
Not bad for the first year, and there were 
still twelve more to go. 

I made some valuable discoveries at 
home, too. For one, mothers, no matter 
how much they love you, are liars. They 
tell you anything you want to hear, pro- 
viding it’s not the truth. My mother 
didn’t even want to hear the truth. As 
often as I tried to convince her that school 
was not working out, she never swayed 
from the belief that her baby was the darl- 
ing of the kindergarden set. 

“*They make fun of me,’’ I told her. 

“Ronald, you mustn’t be so sensitive. 
Children are always making fun of 
something. It just means they’re jealous of 
you. You should be proud. It means they 
like you.”’ 

““Mom, I just don’t like school. I don’t 
want to go anymore.” 

“Ronald, please. Stop worrying about 
school. You worry too much. Let Mom- 
my worry for you, darling. You just have 
fun. Besides, I talked to Mrs. Hill, and she 
assured me that you’re doing very well in 
class, and aside from being a bit shy, 
you’re an excellent student. Now, finish 
your cake, honey.”’ 

Shy. That was just like Mrs. Hill. She 
found me cowering in the school 
bathroom with my arms wrapped around 
the toilet screaming that I wouldn’t come 
out, and she called it shyness. I hated her. 

Mrs. Hill came to my school from an 
urban school with a very high crime rate, 
and she lived in constant fear that if she 
tried to discipline her class, she would end 
up pinned to the chalk board by hoodlum 
kindergartners wielding guns and pocket 
knives. She therefore ignored all signs of 
unrest in her class, turning a deaf ear to 
my cries for help. Someday, I told myself, 
someone braver than I would lock her 
away in the supply closet where she would 
be forced to live on library paste until her 
dying day. 

The other major discovery made at 
home that year was although mothers 
always lied, full length mirrors were pain- 
fully truthful. I was fat. I had seen myself 
in naked splendor, and I was very fat. I 
had an entire classroom of children to 
compare myself to, and I was fatter than 
any of them. I began avoiding all mirrors. 
Everything would change when I started 


growing, I told myself. Everything would 


be o.k., once I started growing. 
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I avoided my peers as much as possible, 
hoping to keep a low profile for the rest 
of my school years. My peers, un- 
fortunately, didn’t want to stay away from 
me. They taunted and teased me every 
chance they got. By the time I was in the 
fourth grade, I was crying almost every 

‘day. But I got very little sympathy. As far 
as my teachers were concerned, I caused 
friction in the classroom, and therefore I 
was the problem child. They offered 
almost no help, so I grew tired of asking 
for it. 

It was also useless going to my mother. 
She had sunk into a deep depression over 
the years, and she was always avoiding 
anything that had to do with the present, 
which included my problems at school. 
She was always lingering among old 
memories, hiding uncomfortably behind 
them and her wall of untruths. I would 
have liked to have helped her, but I didn’t 
know how. I couldn’t even help myself. 
With nowhere to go with my problems, I 
kept them inside, along with my tears, and 
at the age of eleven, I began the longest 
emotional drought of my life. The 
traumas, however, continued to rain down 
on me. 

I stopped growing. Oh, I had made 
some progress up the yard stick, but | 
hoped by my first year in high school to 
be at least as tall as the other kids. By the 
end of the eighth grade I was barely 
holding at 5 feet, 3 inches. Mother sent 
me to a doctor so we could get a ‘‘profes- 
sional opinion.’’ The news was not good. 

“Well, Ronald,’’ he said, ‘‘It looks like 
we’ve grown about as much as we’re go- 
ing to. Looks like there’s going to be no 
basketball for you.”’ 

Only 5 feet, 3 inches! It was like a 
nightmare. I was shorter than kids half 
my age, and I was fatter than any of 
them. I was counting on that extra height 
to help stretch out my fat. Now, there 
was no hope. 

“‘Ronald,’’ the doctor said, ‘‘We need 
to talk about something else.’’ He patted 
my bulging stomach. ‘‘Looks to me like 
we've been eating a little too much of 
Mom’s good cooking. I think we should 
put you on a strenuous diet. You’re gross- 
ly overweight.”’ 

Thank you so much, | thought. Thank 
you for not being polite and saying slight- 
ly overweight, or kind and saying 
noticeably overweight, or even concerned 
and saying dangerously overweight. No, 
thank you from the deepest, warmest part 
of my lard- filled heart for being rude 
enough to say grossly overweight. 


? 


“Yes, I know,’ ““A diet 
would be fine.’’ 

The diet he put me on was as much a 
joke as the doctor. I was seriously ex- 
pected to eat only two meals a day, and 
instead of snacking I was supposed to, God 
forbid, exercise. As if living my life wasn’t 
exercise enough! The only extra calories I 
burned were the ones it took to tear the 
diet and exercise plan into tiny pieces. 
Habits developed over years are not easily 
broken. Eating was my passion, my emo- 
tional release. I had to always be eating. 

My mother had a bad habit, too. She 
had to always be feeding. Between the two 


I replied. 


She found me cowering 
in the school bathroom 
with my arms wrapped 
around the toilet 
screaming that I 
wouldn’t come out, 
and she called it 
shyness. I hated her. 


of us, we managed to add ten pounds to 
my already ‘‘grossly overweight’? frame. I 
never went back to the doctor. We didn’t 
need his professional opinion to tell us I 
was hopelessly overweight. 

They say a child’s high school years are 
the toughest in life. They’re right. All my 
experiences during those years were 
negative. There were so many of them 
that it’s very difficult to pick out the 
worst. Physical education certainly ranks 
high on the list. All of my life I had trou- 
ble with sports. In football, I always got 
confused about which way to run with the 
ball. I got spiked in the face with 
volleyballs, and soccer balls usually ended 
up embedded in my stomach. Needless to 
say, I was not a popular teammate. 
Whenever we chose teams, I was always 
the last one picked — if I was picked at 
all. Most of the time I got to choose the 
lucky team myself. I would walk in silence 
to the back of their ranks just in time to 


hear someone say, ‘‘Great! Looks like 
we’ ve lost already.”’ 
The real horrors of P.E. came with 


locker rooms, showers, gym shorts, and 
jock straps. If J hadn’t reached the point 
where I could look at myself naked, I cer- 
tainly wasn’t prepared to share the sight 
with anyone else. When I was in my 


clothes, I may have been fat, but I at least 
was covered. So I never undressed. I just 
wore my gym clothes under my regular 
clothes. It caused some embarrassment, 
but it was a small price to pay for the 
preservation of what little dignity I had 
left. 

I did make an effort in high school to 
meet people, to make friends. I was tired 
of being lonely. I wanted to fit in, too. 
The trouble was finding a place. I wanted 
to be friends with the popular people, but 
I was too intimidated by them to even 
speak. I had little trouble communicating 
with the other misfits of the school, but 
they were the last people I wanted to be 
associated with. How was I ever going to 
shed my unpopular image if I surrounded 
myself with unpopular people? 

One day, in my sophomore year, I was 
followed out of a choir class by a girl who 
was even larger than I. She was made fun 
of constantly and the last person I needed 
to be seen with. 

““Hey, wait up!’ She was running 
towards me. I sped up my walk, but she 
managed to catch up. 

“Boy, you sure do walk fast. Don’t you 
know it’s rude to make a fat girl run? 
Your name is Ronald, isn’t it? I’m Amy. 
I’ve been watching you, and I think we 
could be good friends. You have a nice 
voice.”’ 

“Thank you. What makes you think we 
could be good friends?”’ 

““Well, we’re both fatties.’’ 

‘Don’t call me that,’’ I said. ‘‘If you 
want to call yourself names, fine. Just 
don’t do it to me. I’ve got to go.”’ 

‘Ronald, why are you so_ sensitive? 
You’ve got to learn to accept yourself. I 
know that I’m fat, and I’ve accepted it. 
I’m also extremely shy. Listen, do you 
have a girlfriend?’’ 

““No.’’ I ran off, but she continued call- 
ing after me: 

““Ronald, let’s be friends! Life is too 
short to pass up friends. Ronald, please 
come back! I could be the best thing 
that’s ever happened to you!”’ 

There was no way to avoid the girl. 
Since we had the same choir class, I saw 
her almost every day, and no matter how 
hard I tried to sneak away, she always 
managed to catch up. I was as surprised as 
anyone to find, at the end of my junior 
year, that Amy had become my best, and 
only, friend. There was something about 
her style that was very nice to be around. 
To put it honestly, she was an odd girl 
and I was an odd boy, and that made for 

continued on page 34 
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‘Takes 


Some Work 


aa ae You with the 


diploma in your hand! You look kinda 
bummed. Say what? You used to be a 
student, now you’re just plain 
unemployed? You need to score that 
first big job so you can: get married, 
keep up the payments on your new 
BMW and eat dinner tomorrow night. 
You ve sucked in five years of college, 
compiled a respectable 3.0 average and 
know all of your instructors on a first- 
name basis — so why the anguished 
curl to your lips? 


‘To Get 
A Job 


CAROL CARLSEN 
MARSHA COHEN 
MAGGIE HEISE 
TIMARIE LAWRENCE 
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A college education provides access to 
knowledge, a capacity for critical thinking 
and professional training in a given field, 
but nowhere in the fine print does it 
guarantee a job. A bachelor’s degree 
doesn’t really promise you a damn 
thing — except possibly qualification for 
the lower-paying jobs that a few years ago 
required only a high-school diploma. 

True, there ave jobs available, but your 
coveted slab of pseudo-sheepskin isn’t the 
big meal ticket it once was. The hard- 
times jargon is familiar: runaway inflation, 
prohibitively high interest rates, high 
unemployment and low morale among 
those employed. Seeing uneducated 
bartenders and plumbers earning $30,000 
a year is frustrating to the college grad — 
who is lucky to find a job paying $10,000 
to start. 

Snagging a lucrative job in today’s 
market requires more than simply posting 
your credentials in a conspicuous place. In- 
deed, with the changing complexion of 
technology in America, you may have 
something in common with that legendary 
horseshoer who discovered that Model T 
had put him out of work. 

The technological revolution that has 
come so rapidly has transformed the 
workplace. It is now everything from ‘‘the 
era of post-industrialism’’ to ‘‘the in- 
formation age’’ to an ‘‘Orwellian 
nightmare.’ As we move from a 
manufacturing to a service economy, the 
skills brought into the workforce today 
may not comprise the specialized dexterity 
needed in the marketplace of tomorrow. 

The computer is largely responsible for 
this change. An industry in itself, com- 
puter science is destined to be one of the 
boom fields of the coming decades. The 
computer has infiltrated and will continue 
to infiltrate all modes of American life. 
Few embarking upon a career today will 
avoid this pervasive monster. 

It all began in 1947 with the invention 
of the transistor. Since then, integrated 
circuits have increased in complexity and 
decreased in cost. A single integrated cir- 
cuit on a small chip a few millimeters 
square is more efficient than the most ad- 
vanced equipment that would have filled 
an entire room 25 years ago. The com- 
plexity of circuits will continue to’ increase 
while their costs continue to decrease. 
Other new technologies, such as 
photonics, fiber optics and magnetic bub- 
bles will doubtlessly feed the computer in- 
dustry in the future. 

Before you file down your Phi Beta 
Kappa as a wrist-slasher, consider that the 
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As we 

move from a 
manufacturing toa 
service economy, the 
skills brought into the 
workforce today may 
not comprise the 
specialized dexterity 
needed in the 
workplace of 
tomorrow. 


computer and other forms of high 
technology might help alleviate our cur- 
rent economic plight, making life more 
secure for us all. 

The current job market is depressing, 
but indications are that the situation will 
improve by the end of the decade. The 
youth boom shows signs of subsiding. Bet- 
ween 1946 and 1964 there were approx- 
imately 77 million births. Since 1977, the 
number of young people between the ages 
of 15 and 24 has been declining, and this 
ebb should continue through 1995. This 
means that fewer young people will be 
entering the workforce in the years ahead. 
The future will prove most promising for 
competitive individuals who can utilize the 
new, improved technology to bolster sagg- 
ing productivity. 

In the past, industry relied on 
Taylorism (named after Frederick Winslow 
Taylor, author of Principles of Time 
Management) to secure maximum output. 
Fragmenting, simplifying and compartmen- 
talizing work tasks resulted in substantial 
productivity gains, but at the same time 
limited the range of skills an employee 
could master, and also _ increased 
monotony. Workers grew dissatisfied. 
Their jobs were no longer a source of 
pride, but of frustration. This condition, 
coupled with an insufficient cash flow to 
reinvest in updating manufacturing 
facilities, caused productivity to plummet. 

Today we have robots programmed to 
perform mundane assembly line tasks, The 
field of robotics looks particularly promis- 
ing for engineers who can design and pro- 
gram robots to fit industry specifications. 


Industrial psychologists will be needed to 
determine why employees are dissatisfied, 
and what to do to remedy the situation. 

The assembly line is not alone in 
undergoing change. The office of tomor- 
row will be void of paper shuffling, 
yielding instead to elaborate, terminal- 
based workstations linked to central com- 
puters. Here industry hopes to secure its 
biggest productivity gains. The old, time- 
consuming methods of originating, handl- 
ing and disseminating information will be 
replaced by rapid electronic processing. 
Memory banks will provide access to 
libraries, flight listings, telephone books 
and other sources of information. Many 
jobs will be decentralized into satellite 
work locations. No longer will it be 
Necessary or profitable to have large 
groups of employees together for the sole 
purpose of exchanging pieces of paper. 

According to Jim Esson, a counselor at 
Career Resume Service in Torrance, com- 
puters are here to stay. ‘‘No matter what 
a person’s degree is in, I would recom- 
mend them taking a course in basic com- 
puter science — an introduction to ter- 
minal operations, basic programming 
languages and structures, applications and 
hardware.”’ 

So maybe you’re not out of school after 
all. Taking extension courses to continual- 
ly upgrade your skills to keep abreast of 
the rapidly changing technology may 
become the in thing to do in the 80s and 
90s. In the Information-Age, the old 
adage, ‘‘It’s not what you know, but who 
you know’’ will be reversed to ‘‘It’s not 
who you know, but what you know.”’ 

Most jobs will come of the nation’s ef- 
forts to become more efficient and more 
self- sufficient. To curb dependence on 
foreign markets, the United States will in- 
tensify its search for new energy sources. 
This is positive news for engineers of prac- 
tically every persuasion — but particularly 
petroleum engineers. As the decade wears 
on there will be an increased need for 
mechanical engineers who can design solar 
energy systems and devise methods of 
utilizing the natural heat of the earth 
presently trapped in geothermal reservoirs 
thousands of feet below the surface. 

The use of coal and natural gas will in- 
crease aS companies make the transition 
from oil to other energy sources. 

Opportunities in the energy field will 
not be confined to exploration and ex- 
ploitation of new sources. Corporations 
will be enhsting the aid of firms which 
provide computer-controlled,  energy- 
Management systems that regulate the use 
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of heat and light in buildings. Additional 
opportunities will appear on the corporate 
side as more companies seek energy 
analysts and managers to help them 
become energy efficient. These specialists 
will attempt to pare energy costs without 
sacrificing the environment or impeding 
the manufacturing process. 

Energy will not be the only resource 
the United States will be conserving. 
There will be a need for hydrologists, civil 
engineers, and environmental scientists to 
locate new sources of water and to im- 
prove reclamation methods. There will be 
a need to safely dispose of chemicals that 
might otherwise seep into lakes, rivers, 
and eventually the groundwater. 

The health services field will offer many 
job opportunities, but again, the need is 
for people who have technical 
backgrounds. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, medical care expenditures will 
increase, both as a result of greater health- 
consciousness and an aging population. By 
1990, there will be 29.8 million people 
age 65 or older, representing 12.2 percent 
of the total population. This will create 
career opportunities for technical and pro- 
fessional workers in nursing homes, 
laboratories, clinics and hospitals. Doctors 
specializing in geriatrics will be needed to 
treat a host of ailments that afflict the 


elderly. 
Technicians who can operate com- 
puterized lab equipment, such as the 


“CAT scanner,’’ which makes three- 
dimensional x-rays, will be in high de- 
mand. And corporate psychologists will be 
needed to provide mental health care for 
those still actively employed. 

If you are not graduating with a degree 
in engineering or computer science, take 
heart; there are still some jobs available. 
Support industries producing everything 
from office equipment to drilling rigs to 
surgical supplies are expected to grow 
along with their host industries until the 
turn of the century. Traditional positions 
available in the production, marketing and 
management of these products will have to 
be filled. 

The future looks promising for service- 
oriented careers. According to the Bureau 
of Labor, service occupations will continue 
to be the fastest growing segment, with an 
expected 4.5 to 5.7 million new service 
jobs created through 1990. Leading the 
field are firms and individuals that provide 
financial planning, consulting, accounting 
and legal assistance. The increase in dual 
incomes has led to a boom in financial 


The 


Interview 


She sauntered, 10 minutes late, into the 
office, her three-inch slip-on shoes slapping 
bare feet with each step: Sliding into the 
chair, she crossed her legs, splitting the 
slit in her red disco-style dress. The v-neck 
plunged, exposing not only cleavage but 
also her front-snap lace brassiere. Tousled 
Cosmoplitan-cover-gitl hair outlined an 
overdone face, eyelashes clumped with 
mascara, cheeks rouge-darkened, and 
blood-red lips. Sitting across from her pro- 
spective employer, she described, between 
smacks of gum, her life the last six mon- 
ths: poor health, marital problems and 
financial difficulties. 

As she talked she noted the office’s 
decor, the articles on the desk, the smudge 
on her big toenail—everything but the in- 
terviewer’s eyes as he questioned her. 

““Resume?’’ she echoed, glancing up, 
then rummaged through a feed-bag sized 
purse to produce a rumpled sheet of paper 
she handed across the desk. He looked at 
it, then asked why she was fired from her 
previous job. 

““Why?’’ she repeated. ‘‘I didn’t like 
my manager—we had personality con- 
flicts.”’ 

He asked her why she wanted to work 
for his company. 

““Oh,’’ she responded, ‘‘I heard it was 
a good one.”’ 

Frequently, she interrupted him to give 
detailed answers to questions she had 
misinterpreted. 

““My = qualifications?’’ She had 


graduated from college a few months 
before and had a BA in Dance. No, she 
didn’t have any experience in the field. 


“‘But I really need the job,’’ she explain- 
ed. He stood, thanked her for the inter- 
view and said that the job would be filled 
within two weeks. She was busy fumbling 
in her purse for keys, so she didn’t notice 
his extended hand which eventually drop- 
ped back to his side. She thanked him for 
the interview, mispronouncing his name. 

He opened the door for her and she 
walked out, gum snapping and shoes clack- 
ing. Behind her the employer rubbed his 
weary forehead, and dropped her resume 
into a waste basket. 

Put yourself in the picture, move it 
back about six months before graduation. 
Now correct the mistakes. 

Be punctual, but don’t arrive too early. 
If you’ve never been to the company 
before, do a timed test-drive. Politely pre- 
sent yourself approximately 15 minutes 
early to the receptionist. 

Dress appropriately. You’re looking for 
a job, not going dancing. You'll be safest 
dressing conservatively and cleanly. 
Women: No heavy make-up, keep hair 
neat, and if wearing a dress or skirt, wear 
nylons. Men: shave, and wear a suit or 
jacket and tie. It’s better to look over- 
dressed than too casual. Men and Women: 
don’t chew gum or wear an overpowering 
fragrance. 

Show your enthusiasm for the job. Sit 
up straight, look alert. Don’t wring your 
hands or pick the lint off your jacket. 
Keep eye contact with the interviewer; if 
you find this difficult to do, look at his 
forehead between the eyes. Act relaxed, 
but not too casual. 

continued on page 43 
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planning as families seek to squeeze the 
most from their paychecks through invest- 
ment and estate strategies, retirement 
funds and tax shelters. 

With increasing life expectancies and the 
promise of shorter work weeks, Americans 
will have more leisure time. Therefore, 
employment opportunities in the hotel, 
restaurant and leisure industries should ex- 
pand to meet demand. 

America truly is in a period of transi- 
tion. The old business methods are rapidly 
becoming obsolete. So preparing for a 
career in these hard uncertain times will 
Tequire adaptation —and__ unfortunately 
merely taking one course in computer 
science won’t be enough. All that will do 
is give you, for the first time, an inkling 
as to what the hell your 10-year-old 
brother has been babbling about. 


F IELDS 


In every graduating class, certain 
students seem to have an edge. They find 
well- paying, stimulating jobs — are ‘‘on 
the road to success’’ before others have 
even figured out where the on-ramp is. 

Can you be one of these odds-beaters? 
What are their secrets? The answer to the 
first question is yes; the answer to the se- 
cond follows. Here’s the word from some 
“‘overachievers,’’ along with faculty com- 
ments about prospects in various fields. 

Departments not responding to our 
survey are not represented. 


Martn 


Given a world rapidly becoming ever 
more technologically sophisticated, the 
math- minded are naturally nicely situated. 
Mathemeticians who can run a computer 
easily find jobs. James Ray, a math grad 
working at TRW, says most of the 
students coming out of the major now 
work for aerospace corporations. He adds 
that job hunting ‘‘is not a matter of being 
accepted over other applicants, it’s 
deciding which offer to accept.”’ 

Kathy Koyama, .a programmer at 
Hughes Aircraft, agrees, but admits a 
solid academic record and knowing the 
wife of a Hughes employee helped her 
find a job. She says some companies have 
cO- Op programs that sponsor students 
through their last few years of college and 
provide employment after graduation. (In- 
formation on co-ops is available through 
the CSULB Co-op Office.) 


P Hysi¢s 


Dr. Salem, Chairman, says he has ten 
times as many job offers as grads. ‘‘If I 
had double the enrollment, I could still 
place them all,’’ he claims, crediting the 
recent increase in defense spending for 
many new jobs. 

Most physicists who obtain _ their 
degrees from CSULB are encouraged to go 
on to acquire their PhDs at another in- 
stitution. Dr. Salem claims that physicists 
with a BS degree ‘‘can do the same work 
as engineers, but they’re more flexible.’’ 
Where engineers are specialists, physicists 
are more well- rounded. 

One graduate, Darlene Little, was hired 
on as a technician at Aerospace Corpora- 
tion in El Segundo while working on her 
MS. Now that she’s graduated, she’s a 
full- fledged research scientist with her 
own office and secretary. She believes that 
starting out as a ‘“‘flunky’’ and getting 
“‘basic experience and background’’ is 
what it takes to advance. 


Journauism 


Journalism is more for ‘‘curious people 
with a strong moral sense’’ than those 
who want to get rich, emphasizes Pro- 
fessor Ben Cunningham, department chair- 
man. The primary object is to ‘‘make a 
comfortable living doing what you enjoy.”’ 

The Journalism Department offers op- 
tions in newspaper, magazine, public rela- 
tions, broadcast, and next year: photojour- 
nalism. 

“There are jobs available in all the 
fields, but it’s a tight market,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Cunningham. California students are 
spoiled, according to Cunningham, and 
don’t like leaving Southern California. 
“It’s easier to start out on a_ small 
newspaper, T.V. or radio station in 
another state.’’ Cunningham calls it ‘‘pay- 
ing your dues.”’ 

Breaks are also important. Take the case 
of Spencer Levine. He’s now a newswriter 
with ABC News Radio in New York, but 
his career began as a commentator for the 
now-defunct campus radio station KSUL. 
When the station covered Richard Nixon’s 
stay in Long Beach Navy Hospital, Levine 
was assigned to cover it, and achieved 
“name identification.’’ This led to a job 
as a stringer for UPI, which led to a radio 
station in San Diego, which led to a job in 
the east with the Mutual Network, which 
culminated in his present position at ABC. 


FE er Ne ae ee 


Pp SYCHOLOGY 


Although CSULB offers a master’s 
degree in psychology, most students leave 
after their bachelor’s, says Dr. Gilbert 
Padilla, Graduate Coordinator for the 
Department. ‘‘This is unfortunate because 
psychology is a doctoral profession for the 
most part..If you want to work in- 
dependently, you need an advanced 
degree.’ Padilla concedes that having only 
a BA can sometimes be a help in finding 
a job—‘‘especially with the  overn- 
ment...which pays you at the lower rate.’ 

Of the various programs offered by the 
Psychology Department, industrial 
psychology is the most in demand on the 
job market, Community Programs, the 
least. 

Dr. Padilla says that graduates often get 
upset when they don’t get jobs in 
psychology, but their skills are valuable in 
other fields. His advice is to take the com- 
puter courses offered by the department, 
concentrate on research skills, and sell 
yourself to an employer. Don’t read the 
job title, he advises,’’ read the job descrip- 
tion. 


RapI0-TELEVISION 


Considered the ‘‘glamour’’ department, 
Radio-TV has a reputation for attracting 
more people than can find jobs. Many 
lacking dedication drop by the wayside, 
but according to Dr. Robert Finney, 
Chairman, many do find good jobs. 

One of these is Judith Goodwin, Assis- 
tant to the Executive Producer at KOCE- 
TV in Huntington Beach. She started out 
aS an intern, but she knew that in order 
to earn a permanent place she had to ‘‘be 
aggressive and get my work known to the 
executive producer’’ at the station. 

Goodwin says that television work 
demands ‘‘effort, patience, and energy, 
both mental and physical.’’ Her advice to 
Radio-TV hopefuls is to work at making 
contacts—‘‘because getting a job in this 
field without contacts is almost impossi- 
ble.’ 


Tueater RS 


Must one suffer for one’s art? Are 
Theatre Arts majors doomed, as one stu- 
dent’s father put it, ‘‘to live in a garret 
and eat cold beans?”’ 

continued on page 40 
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Street Galler 


... but are resolved on getting there 
as fast as possible. 


Photograph by Elaine Stankis 
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FICTION 
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an intriguing friendship. We spend a lot of 
time together, talking about our problems 


and sharing the pain we both felt in our 


lives. Although she liked to pretend she 
was well-adjusted, it turned out she was as 
sad and lonely as I was. That common 
bond made us good friends. Amy was 
right. Inside and out, we were both fatties. 

Although Amy and I helped each other 
through a lot of the bad times, there were 
areas of my life that no one could help me 
through. All my peers were developing 
adult bodies, while I was simply adding 
new fat to old. I was still a joke. No one 
laughed out loud anymore. Instead, they 
stared, and whispered, and the things | 
didn’t hear seemed to hurt more than the 
things I did. 

In my senior year my mother killed 
herself. I suppose it was my fault. I was 
never able to help her out of her depres- 
sion ... never able to make contact with 
her. Our conversations had’ grown shorter 
and shorter as I realized we lived in dif- 
ferent worlds. I made the mistake of turn- 
ing a deaf ear to her because I thought 
she had done the same thing to me. I 
made an even bigger mistake by telling 
her exactly how I felt. 

It happened after a truly dismal day at 
school. I wouldn’t have said the things I 
did if it had just been a normal day. She 
was waiting for me in our livingroom as I 
walked in the door. 

‘““How’s my baby? Did he have a nice 
day at school?’’ 

That’s all it took. Out came all my 
anger, all my hatred, and I directed it all 
at her simply because she asked me if I 
had a nice day. I dredged up every bad ex- 
perience of my life and blamed each one 
on her, and when I was done, I started at- 
tacking Aer life, as if forcing her to admit 
her misery would alleviate mine. I accused 
her of living in the past, of burying 
herself in her memories because she 
couldn’t accept the present. She tried to 
fight back. 

““How dare you say such things to 
me!’’ she screamed. ‘‘How dare you talk 
like that!’’ 

“Well, it’s the fucking truth! You have 
to start dealing with things. It’s time to 
accept the situation, because it’s the one 
you’ve gotten yourself into. You’ve ruin- 
ed your life. Can’t you see that? And now 
you’re ruining mine. I needed your help, 
and you ignored me. I hate you for that. 
Ill always hate you for that.’ 


She looked up at me through her tears. 
For an instant she appeared to me a 
frightened child, reaching out to be held 
and comforted. I should have apologized 
then. I should have run to her and hug- 
ged her. I should have told her how much 
I loved her. Instead, I ran up to my room, 
believing it was good that someone else 
was crying, that someone else was feeling 
pain. 

I woke up the next morning regretting 
everything I said the night before. I had 
to find her. I needed to kiss her. I ran 
downstairs and found her in the liy- 
ingroom. She was on the floor, un- 
conscious, an open bottle of sleeping pills 
lying on the table next to her. Somehow I 
managed to call an ambulance, even 
though I knew it was too late. It was 
simply too late. 

I retreated even more from society after 
my mother’s death. I hated myself more 
than ever. That last year of high school 
passed virtually out of my memory. 

I went to college because I didn’t have 
anything else to do. School was the only 
thing I knew. I never had to work because 
my mother took care of all my needs — 
even after she died. She left me enough 
money to rent an apartment and go to 
school at the same time. Funny. She 
couldn’t take care of either of us emo- 
tionally, but financially she was an expert 
provider. 

College might not have been so bad if I 
hadn’t been so sexually bewildered. Who 
knows? I might have even had a good 
time. If my appearance bothered anyone, 
they kept it to themselves and simply ig- 
nored me, rather than torturing me with 
their laughter. 

Unfortunately, I managed to get in my 
own way. I should have talked to Amy 
about it when I had the chance, but I was 
too embarrassed. One day in our 
sophomore year we walked together across 
the grass field that separated the campus 
from the streets of the city. Amy wanted 
to sit for a while, so I joined her. She 
started talking, offering me the perfect 
chance to open up, but I just couldn’t. 

‘Ronald, do you think you might fall 
in love with me some day?’ 

“*T doubt it.”’ 

““Whye Aren’t I your type? By the 
way, Ronald, what is your type? You pro- 
bably like girls with cute, little bodies. Am 
I too much of a woman for you, 
Ronald?”’ ‘ 

“Do we have to talk about this?’’ I 
asked. ‘“‘It’s making me very uncomfor- 
table.’’ 


‘“‘That’s what you always say. Ronald, 
listen, if there’s anything wrong, you 
know you can talk to me. Maybe I can 
help.’’ 

“‘Everything’s fine. Thanks.’’ We stared 
at each other for a moment, and then she 
looked past me at something that had ob- 
viously caught her attention. 

“‘Good lord, will you look at that girl’s 
body,’? she said. ‘‘Look how tight 
everything is.’ She was pointing at some 
blond cheerleader-type in the distance. 
Amy looked up to the sky. 

““Hey, God! Real nice work!’’ She then 
turned to me. ‘‘She’s probably got no 
brain. Ronald, what’s wrong? Look, I like 
to look at women’s bodies, too. It doesn’t 
mean anything except that I appreciate 
beauty. Don’t you look at other guys?”’ 

“*No, I don’t.”’ 

As a matter of fact, I did. All the time, 
but it wasn’t something I could talk 
about. I had started looking as soon as I 
got to high school. I didn’t know what it 
meant. I kept telling myself that I only ad- 
mired beautiful men. I couldn’t be gay. I 
had too much against me already. I didn’t 
need anything else to screw up my life. 

It wasn’t until my sophomore year in 
college that I finally was able to separate 
wanting someone from wanting to look 
like someone. So simple. I wanted to be 
beautiful. I wanted to have muscles all 
over my body. I wanted to look like a 
god, and if I couldn’t, I could at least ad- 
mire and envy people who did. 

There was certainly a lot to admire on 
campus. Every other student looked like 
some beautiful tanned surfer or surferette. 
I wanted to look like those guys. I wanted 
to be perfect. I had my own image of 
what a perfect man was, and I dreamt 
every night of being him. Of course, I 
knew that such perfection didn’t exist. But 
then I hadn’t met Steve yet. 

That same sophomore year I met Steve 
in a history-of-something class. I never was 
quite sure what we were being taught, 
because from the first moment I saw 
Steve, I stopped listening. 

It was in the beginning of the spring 
semester and the first day of instruction. I 
took a seat at a desk in the back of the 
room, as I did in all my classes. It was 
from that desk that I first saw Steve walk 
into the room ... a god, a man who was 
in every way everything I had always 
wanted to be. The Ronald of my dreams. 
He was about 6 feet, 3 inches tall, with a 
body the likes of which I had never seen 
before. Fitting snugly around his well- 
developed physique was a rather tight t- 


shirt and equally well-fitting shorts. I 
avoided wearing those kind of clothes all 
my life to cover up the very same body 
parts that were so perfectly formed on 
him. His muscles seemed to burst out 
with life. They didn’t just hang there, but 
flexed and expanded with his every move. 
He was not in the least bit muscle bound, 
but just beautifully carved, like a 3-D 
anatomy mannequin designed by 
Michaelangelo. He was dark- haired and 
deeply tanned, yet everything about him 
seemed to pulsate with bright, blinding 
energy, especially when he smiled and 
revealed two rows of glistening white 
teeth. And he smiled a lot. At friends, at 
strangers, at nothing, and at everything. 
Nothing strange about that. If I looked 
like him, I would have smiled all the time, 
too. 

Each day in class I would sit and stare 
at him. I never tried to speak to him, or 
make any kind of contact. I didn’t want 
to. I just wanted to sit in silence and ad- 
mire the man, as I would any great work 
of art. 

Most of my time out of class was spent 
following Steve around campus. I followed 
him to the business department where he 
had several classes, and to the P.E. 
building where he had weightlifting and 
practiced as a member of the swimming 
team. I actually dropped several of my 
classes so that I could attend his meets. 
To see him dive and swim through that 
water was an unforgettable sight. He 
would glide across the surface with amaz- 
ing ease and grace, creating hardly a ripple 
as he edged ahead of his struggling com- 
petitors. When he was out of the water, 
still bathed in glistening beauty, he was 
more like a god than any I had ever 
studied: or imagined. 

My Poseidon won often. Not only 
medals, but the admiration of other com- 
petitors and spectators, as well as the envy 
of the short, fat boy at the back of the 
stands, who had never learned how to 
swim. 

I became totally obsessed with him. I 
would follow him everywhere, amazed at 
how he moved as gracefully through air as 
he did through water. But I didn’t simply 
watch him. I studied everything around 
him, including his effect on others and 
their effect on him. I studied his world, so 
foreign to mine, where beauty was a given 
and not a desire, where confidence and 
pride replaced insecurity and embarrass- 
ment. I wanted that world. To be Theseus 
for once, not the Minotaur. 

It wasn’t long before I was actually 
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pretending to be Steve. I would stand in 
front of the bathroom mirror, flexing non- 
existant muscles for an audience of sham- 
poo bottles and soap bars, and I would 
look into that mirror and see the most 
beautiful man in the world. But it was 
never really me. 

Strangely, it never occurred to that 
Steve would notice my following him. I 
usually did it in such a daze that I must 
have thought I was invisible. I wasn’t. 
One day I followed him down a crowded 
corridor between classes. He looked back, 
and stopped. We were staring eye-to-eye. 

““What the hell is going on? Why are 
you always following me? What’s wrong 
with you?”’ 

I was shocked speechless. I didn’t know 
what to say or how to explain myself. I 
didn’t want to lie. I didn’t want to pre- 
tend. There was nothing wrong with what 
I was doing, and if anyone would unders- 
tand, it would be Steve. 

“*Well, what is it?’’ he demanded. 

I looked at him with total 
“*You’re beautiful,’’ I said. 

I don’t know how to quite explain the 
look that contorted his face. I thought for 
a moment it was fear, that he actually was 
afraid of me. His voice, though, rang with 
anger, his words echoing through the 
crowded hallway. ‘““You stay away from 
me. You stop following me, and you stop 
looking at me. Do you hear me? Do you 
hear me, faggot?’’ 


awe. 


I didn’t even see him leave. I only saw 
hundreds of eyes staring at me, their looks 
burning through my clothes, burning 
them away until all that was left was a 
naked, short, fat boy standing in the mid- 
dle of a crowded hallway. I heard someone 
laugh. Then I pushed past everyone in my 
way, running as quickly as I could for the 
nearest exit, longing for a place to hide, a 
place to be alone, a place where I could be 
unseen in my nakedness. 

I thought it was all over. The worst 
that could happen had happened, and as 
painful as it was, it was behind me. But I 
should have known. I should have known 
that some things can never be left behind. 

One night, after a choir performance, I 
made my usual trek across the campus 
athletic field toward my apartment. It had 
just been watered and its grassy scent 
seemed to cling to me as I walked by. I 
was singing to myself, deaf to the sound 
of footsteps behind me until they were 
almost upon me. I turned in time to see 
five figures sprinting towards me. I froze, 
and they grabbed me before I could move. 
I expected to be beaten up. Hit me and 


get it over with, I thought. Beat my 
brains in, and then leave me alone. 

The largest of the five grabbed me by 
the collar and pulled me towards him. ‘‘Is 
this the fat faggot,’’ he asked, ‘‘The one 
who loves your body, Steve?’’ He sent me 
sailing into someone else’s arms. I saw in 
the darkness the definite outline of Steve’s 
handsome face. 

“*Yah, this is the fucking queer.’ 

Steve spat at me, hitting me squarely in 
the face. Again I was pushed into the 
hands of another. His grip squeezed the 
air from me and I began gasping for 
breath. 

““Got a problem?’’ he asked, squeezing 
even harder. ‘“‘You sound like you got 
asthma. You got asthma, fat boy?”’ 

I couldn’t breathe. My legs started to 
give way. I didn’t care. If passing out 
meant an end to the nightmare, then I 
would have gladly done it. But he 
wouldn’t let me. He threw me to the 
ground where I gasped and finally filled 
my lungs. Then I was up again as so- 
meone took hold of my arm and dragged 
me forward. 

““We hear you think Steve is beautiful. 
Maybe you’re in love with him. You in 
love with him, Ronnie?’’ 

I stood silent. My arm was almost rip- 
ped off. 

““Come on, faggot! Answer me! Are 
you in love with him?”’ 

‘No!’ I screamed. 

“*You’re a fucking liar! I think you 
want him. You want to touch him. Go 
ahead. Go ahead and touch him.”’ 

Again I was thrown from the arms of 
one to another. This time I didn’t have to 
see who it was. I knew. He held me tight 
and close, taking my hands and holding 
them to his chest. He stank of liquor. I 
pushed against him. The harder I tried to 
push away, the tighter he held me. 

Someone else’s voice cut through the 
silence. 

““Maybe you want to kiss him, faggot. 
Hey, Steve, why don’t you kiss the 
queer?’ 

Before I knew what was happening he 
grabbed the back of my head and pressed 
his lips to mine. I took the hand he had 
freed and buried it as far as I could into 
his hard stomach. He threw me to the 
ground. I propped myself up and saw the 
five forms standing over me. 

“Please let me go,’’ I pleaded. ‘‘I’ll do 
anything. Please just leave me alone!’’ 

“Look how fat he is,’’ Steve said. 
“*Have you ever seen anything that fat?’’ 

*‘T can’t really tell,’? someone answered. 


o) 


‘““Maybe if he took off his clothes I could 
tell better.’’ 

“‘Good idea,’’ Steve said quietly. ‘‘Hey, 
Ronald, take off your clothes.”’ 

I bolted through the circle like a panick- 
ed animal, but the damp surface of the 
grass slipped underneath me, and I fell to 
the ground. Someone began yanking at 
the buttons of my shirt. I swung my arms 
wildly to keep it from being torn off my 
body. But they pinned them and before | 
could even scream they had me stripped 
naked. 

I could feel the wet grass on my back, 
the cool, unfriendly air biting at my skin. 
Then suddenly the full weight of one of 
them was on top of me. His naked skin 
rubbed across mine, and then the full hor- 
ror of the situation became clear. I could 
see by the moonlight that they were all 
naked now, too. 

They each took their turn with the toy. 
They touched and poked and grabbed, all 
the while laughing uncomfortably and 
taunting me with phrases like ‘‘How’s 
that?”’, “‘Do you like that, faggot?’’, ‘‘Is 
that good?’’, and ‘‘Does that turn you 
on, Ronnie?’”’ 

When they finished they grabbed their 
clothes and dressed quickly, not looking at 
each other. Then ran off in different direc- 
tions. 

I stared after them for several minutes, 
waiting for tears. I waited for a rush of 
anger to sweep through me. I waited for 
something. To my surprise, and perhaps 
relief, nothing came. No sadness, no 
hatred, and for the first time in many 
years, no self-pity. Was it possible that 
there were people in the world worse off 
than me? 

The silence closed on me. I became 
aware of the moist grass touching my 
skin. But instead of being cold, it was 
warm, as warm as the breeze that swept 
across the lawn that snugly enveloped me. 
I had never seen the sky so bright with 
stars, the constellations so clearly visible. 
Above me Perseus was showing off the 
head of Medusa, or maybe it was Orion 
wielding his shield. It didn’t matter. It was 
some hero doing something. 

I closed my eyes, the images of the stars 
remaining for just a few seconds before 
fading to black. I moved my head to one 
side. The soft grass brushed across my 
face. In the back of my mind I knew why 
I was there. I knew that I was naked. I 
knew that I would have to get dressed and 
go home. I knew that I would see Steve 
again. I knew all these things, but for the 
moment, I just didn’t care. oO 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS 


continued from page 13 


green linoleum floor. But one defender met an ill fate, “‘Oops, I 
think I would have been cut that time,’’ he said, when he failed 
to execute the maneuver properly. 

Failing to execute a maneuver is serious business out on the 
streets. But inside the makeshift gym, bursts of laughter erupted 
when a defender got carried away and bashed his attacker against 
the floor a little too hard. ‘‘Hey man, don’t forget, I am on your 
side,” the attacker said jokingly. 

For awhile they took turns being the good guys and the bad 
guys as they tried out various techniques introduced by visiting 
Los Angeles leader, Jahmal Wallace. Then it was time to hit the 
streets, for this was to be the Angels debut in Long Beach. 

Tension filled the cool night air as the eight young men mar- 
ched single file, down Long Beach Boulevard, uncertain of what 
lay ahead or how people would react to their presence. 

What lay ahead was a night filled with questions, praise, and 
sometimes, verbal abuse. ‘‘Hey, I finally see ya'll out on the 
street ... ain’t that some shit,’” was the first comment to greet 
them. 

Undaunted, they continued marching until their leader, Richard 
“‘Sparky’’ Edwards, commanded them to break up into two 
groups and spread out. 

Overhead a bright, new moon rolled lazily in and out from 
behind soft, billowy clouds as the Angels made their way through 
dark alleys, vacant lots and empty parks looking for trouble and 
keeping in touch by 2-way radios. 

They stalked residential streets where radios blared, babies 
cried, and tough looking men swigged beer in the shadows of 
apartment stoops. They patrolled alleys where winos slouched in 
darkened doorways and rowdy groups smoked cigarettes of ques- 
tionable aroma. Wherever they were, their red berets and white 
T-shirts made them highly visible. 

‘‘Hey, where you guys from?’ yelled a young, Black woman 
from a slow-moving car. ‘‘We’re from Long Beach. We have a 
group here now,” replied Edwards, the leader. ‘‘That’s real 
good. God bless you,’” the woman called, as her car sped down 
the street. One man stopped an Angel member on the street and 
extended his hand saying, ‘‘Man, I just want to shake your hand. 
I didn’t know you guys were in town but you do good work. 
Thank you.”’ 

The Long Beach police didn’t know the Angels were in town 
either. But they have no objections to them being there, as long 
as they don’t try to take the law into their own hands. Lt. 
Charles Parks of the Long Beach Police Department said, ‘‘We 
try to get people to help themselves and each other through our 
neighborhood watch programs. When we can get people who will 
help us do that, we are more than willing to aid them. We just 
don’t want them coming into our city and setting up their own 
police system,’” he added. 

Which, according to Edwards, is certainly not the intent of the 
Long Beach Chapter of Guardian Angels. ‘‘We see ourselves as 
serving a dual purpose in the community,”’ he said, crossing his 
arms and speaking authoritatively. ‘‘Some of our people have had 
CPR training and we can help out that way. Our presence alone 
helps to prevent crime. 

One of the most important contributions Edwards feels they 
can make is to serve as a role model for young people. ‘‘Maybe 
they will see us and realize that there are alternatives to being 
vulnerable, and that they can help too.”’ oO 


INCEST 


continued from page 21 


When an adult uses a child to gratify his 
own sexual desires he has abdicated paren- 
tal responsibility, and he has used his posi- 
tion of power, authority, and superior 
knowledge to dupe or force a child into 
assuming an adult role no child can play 
without paying the price. 

Depending on how long the incest con- 
tinues and the extent of her active par- 
ticipation and enjoyment of it, the price 
will be varying degrees of guilt, shame, 
and self-loathing. With the new clinical in- 
terest in incest, psychiatrists and other 
mental health professionals are linking a 
history of incest to a variety of self- 
destructive behaviors like running away, 
promiscuity, prostitution, drug abuse and 
suicide. Split and multiple personalities 
have also been tied to incest. 

Psychiatrist Michael H. Stone contends 
that the reason more women suffer from 
borderline psychiatric disorders is ‘‘the oc- 
currence of incestuous experiences during 
their childood or adolescence.’’ Victims 
live on the razor’s edge of mental health, 
having learned early to adapt and hide 
their feelings. They have had to do so for 
years — with mother, father, siblings, and 
peers. 

Susan Forward, author of a recent book 
on incest, relates a conversation she had 
with a nurse she assessed as confident, 
competent. On hearing that Ms. Forward 
was writing a book, the nurse blurted out 
the facts of her own incestuous relation- 
ship. When Forward complimented her on 
her adjustment and asked her how she felt 
about herself, the woman responded with 
these chilling words: ‘‘Think of the lowest 
thing in the world, and whatever it is, I’m 
lower.”’ . 

Even with counseling, even believing in- 
tellectually that they weren’t guilty, incest 
victims have long range struggles of self- 
esteem and sexual adjustment —a_ result 
of what Robin Powell calls the betrayal of 
the protective trust. The incestuous 
behavior need not be rape to damage a 
child. Incest victim Janet Graham adored 
her father. She describes a family snap- 
shot in which she looked up lovingly at 
her smiling father. ‘‘It was beautiful. The 
love shone from my face.’’ Though her 
mother voiced her distrust of men in 
general and her husband in particular, 
Janet clung to her feelings until she was 
11. That was when her father exposed 
himself to her and later made physical sex- 
ual contact. Janet was devastated. 


“In my mind it was a betrayal. It 
doesn’t matter if it was intercourse or a 
touch, I trusted him and he let me 
down.’ Fingers laced together just above 
her face, Janet makes a cutting motion 
across her torso, stating emphatically “‘I 
was severed from a trust.’’ The motion 
communicates the end of her love for her 
father and the closing off of her own per- 
sonality. 

Janet believes that she made an un- 
conscious decision to handle her disap- 
pointment by never loving or trusting 
again. “‘I have always had trouble putting 
love and sex in the same compartment; 
that’s putting too many eggs in one 
basket.’’ She admits confusion about sex 
and feels that she doesn’t ‘‘flow,’’ doesn’t 
respond in a natural way. 

Now in her mid-30’s, Janet is married 
and has children. She has managed to sus- 
tain a good relationship with her husband, 
but she has never been able to tell him 
what happened. Nor has Janet talked to 
her sister, whom she suspects may also 
have been victimized. 

Janet’s release has been therapy. 
Although she still experiences times of 
anxiety, confusion and depression, she 
believes her hours in counseling have 
helped her understand incest and deal with 
it. She insists that ‘‘if people would talk 
about incest more, it would help. It helps 
the victim to let it out, to understand that 
she is not at fault, that she didn’t 
perpetrate the act.”” 

Responsible therapists are trying to do 
just that — bring incest out in the open 
and treat the victim and, when the incest 
is current, the aggressor and the silent 
partner, too. More and more, treatment 
centers like Cedar House in Long Beach 
and organizations like Parents United try 
to help incestuous families by healing the 
family as a whole. Referral to such treat- 
ment is the preferred action by courts and 
the Department of Public Social Services, 
which act on reports of suspected incest. 

Suggesting that we break down the bar- 
riers around incest and illuminate the sub- 
ject for the benefit of the family is a far 
cry from abolishing the incest taboo; or 
backhandedly encouraging it, as the per- 
missivists are wont to do. It is the 
traumatic power of the taboo that needs 
reassessment, not the taboo itself. 

As Janet angrily protested when told of 
the permissivists’ argument against an in- 
cest taboo: ‘‘Those people could never 
have been victims and say that. They 
could never have lived through incest and 
say it might be good.”’ a) 
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JOBS 


continued from page 31 


Not judging from the bulging file of 
successful graduates kept by the depart- 
ment. The list includes TV _ producers, 
stage managers, an art director for NBC, 
and the General Manager of the American 
Ballet Theatre. 

Admittedly, not everyone makes it. 
Ralph Duckwall, Chairman, says that 
“*technical theatre is where the jobs are.’ 
Performers do not fare as well. ‘‘Talent,’’ 
Professor Duckwall says bluntly, ‘‘is more 
important than just being a willing 
worker...a lot of people end up working in 
the field, and a lot end up in the au- 
dience.”’ 

No program in the University 
guarantees anything but a good education, 
according to Duckwall. Theatre majors 
gain understanding of themselves and 
others and learn to get along in a group. 
Duckwall talks with pride of Ron 
Hastings, a former student who is now in 
the higher echelons of the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice. ‘‘He beat out a business major for 
the job because he had more experience 
dealing with people.”’ 


InpustRIAL ARTS 


According to Dr. Leonard Torres, 
Chairman of the Industrial Education 
Department, there’s a national shortage of 
industrial arts teachers, and every in- 
dustrial arts major who wants to teach is 
placed. ‘‘Currently we have at least 20 
teaching jobs in the public schools which 
are unfilled,’’ states Padilla, ‘‘and we’re 
not optimistic about providing enough 
teachers for quite some time.’’ The com- 
petition for personnel is considerable bet- 
ween the academic and industrial com- 
munities. 


ENcINEERING 


“‘T only wish we had more engineering 
students,’’ smiles Ms. Maxine McCurnin, 
a spokeswoman for the department. ‘‘Suc- 
cess stories? Everyone that’s come out of 
this Department for the last six or seven 


years could be considered a_ success 
story.”’ 
Yes, what you’ve heard about the 


outlook for engineers is true. According to 
Ms. McCurnin, their placement rate is 
100 percent in all nine options. She says 
that electrical and chemical engineers pro- 


bably get the most offers, but all graduates 
get ‘‘anywhere from one to twenty-five of- 
fers.’’ For women and minorities, the pic- 
ture is even better. The ‘‘Outstanding 
Grad of the Year’’ for the last five years 
has been a woman. Many housewives and 
mothers are returning to school to study 
engineering, according to Ms. McCurnin. 

One of these, Laurel Gran, Outstanding 
Grad of 1980, is now a sales represen- 
tative at Hewlett- Packard. Another 
graduate, Mike Dillon, is employed at 
Southland Heating and Air Conditioning. 
His starting salary was $42,500—thanks 
to some specialized studies in school. 


Pp HYSIGAL 
EDUCATION 


The Physical Education Department is 
the largest in the school. CSULB may be 
known for its fine athletes, but is there 
life after graduation for P.E. majors? 

Ken Bartlett, Advising Coordinator, ad- 
mits that his students ‘‘have to hustle for 
a job.’ He feels that things are going to 
improve in a couple of years because most 
Long Beach teachers were hired in the 
early 50s, and they’re due to retire soon. 

In the meantime, the department re- 
quires that each Phys Ed major participate 
in student teaching and recommends that 
he or she start out as a 
teacher if nothing 


part-time 
substitute else is 
available. 

That’s exactly how Dave Shannon got 
his job. Shannon is now the head track 
and cross-country coach at El Camino Col- 
lege. He says it took him seven years to 
get the job—two years as a volunteer, and 
five of part-time work. During that period, 
he also taught and substituted at various 
other schools. Dave credits his willingness 
to teach in 16 other subjects—in addition 
to his ability in sports—for his success. 


Home ECONOMICS 


Dr. Bonnie Rader of the Home 
Economics Department wants to dispel the 
myth that Home Ec majors are 
dressmakers and cookie-bakers. ‘“We don’t 
train housewives,’’ she says. Instead, the 
department offers BAs in a variety of sub- 
jects, such as Business and Consumer Ser- 
vices, Child and Family Development and 
Environmental Factors, a B.S. in Dietetics 
and Food Administration, and a M.S. in 
General Home Economics. 

Graduates hold jobs as everything from 


bank managers, and customer reps, to 
dieticians, and social work directors. 

As far as field prospects are concerned, 
Dr. Rader believes they’re as good as in 
any other — ‘‘except maybe engineering, 
where there is total opportunity.”’ 

The good jobs go to the ones who are 
really talented and mature and have their 
goals set, according to Rader. And the 
greatest need is for grads to fill managerial 
positions in business and as_ interior 
decorators. Among Interior Design 
students, 100 percent are hired, while the 
least demand is in the child care fields. 


EpucaTIon 


The Education Department offers almost 
20 different combinations of degrees and 
credentials. Options range from multiple- 
subject elementary and __ single-subject 
secondary to bilingual and special educa- 
tion. Although the pre-employment 
possibilities seem endless, do the declining 
enrollments in America’s schools signal a 
diminishing need for these teachers? 

Not necessarily, according to Ms. Nor- 
rie Zahn, Supervisor of Educational Place- 
ment. She concedes that enrollments are 
down overall, but some school districts are 
hiring more than ever. ‘‘What’s important 
is how far and how hard you look.’’ She 
cites Long Beach, Santa Ana, and Los 
Angeles Unified as districts where jobs are 
available, plus growing inland counties 
such as Riverside and San Bernardino, 

Another consideration is the would-be 
teacher’s area of specialization. While 68 
percent of the 1980 education graduates 
report that they have been employed, 100 
percent of bilingual and special education 
teachers are working. Figures for home 
economics, and counseling are encouraging. 
PE, social 
crowded. 


sciences, and art are Over 


Brack STUDIES 


Sherri Ford, a 1977 graduate, is back on 
campus—this time as an adjunct professor 
in the Black Studies Department and the 
Educational Opportunity Program (EOP), 
which Sherri suggests job-hunters keep an 
open mind for possibilities of employment. 
“‘Law, public relations, business and other 
careers welcome Black Studies majors. 
You can do whatever you choose to do.”’ 

Teaching at the college level isn’t only 
for intellectuals and straight-A students, 
she insists. ‘‘While a graduate degree is a 
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must, a desire to help and guide students 
is equally important.”’ 


ENcusH 


An English major’s strongest assets are 
writing and oral communication skills and 
an ability to deal with the public, ac- 
cording to Dr. Charles May, Chairman of 
the English Department. He admits there 
are few teaching jobs available because of 
the recent budget cuts and a trend 
towards hiring multi-credential teachers. 
So, few students go on to earn their doc- 
torates any more. But Professor May sees 
a surge in hiring English majors for non- 
traditional jobs. Recent graduates are 
working in anything from public relations 
and insurance to sales and entry-level 
management positions. 

May is especially encouraged by the 
number of students filling jobs usually 
held by business majors. He hears from 
more and more employers who complain 
that many accounting and finance 
graduates can’t even write a memo. They 
may have picked up business skills, but 
it’s not easy to train them to write and 
think. 

May’s advice to English majors is, ‘‘Sell 
employers on your skills. Be strong and 
aggressive.” 


Criminat JUSTICE 


More students are majoring in Criminal 
Justice now than in the rebellious 1960s 
and 1970s. There are more jobs in the 
field, too. Dr. Gary Adams, Chairman of 
the Department, sees the conservative 
posture as a law-and-order message from 
society, and that means more jobs. At the 
same time many social programs are being 
cut back which often leads to more crime, 
and that in turn creates more demand for 
law enforcement personnel. About 70 per- 
cent of department students find work in 
the criminal justice sector, with police 
departments, protection agencies, and as 
private security personnel. A_ recent 
survey showed that 25 percent of the star- 
ting salaries were in the $25,000 
—$29,000 range, and 10 percent were 
$15,000-$19,000. One fairly recent grad 
claimed that he was making $80,000 a 
year. Although the department offers a 
M.S. degree, many students are hired 
before they even complete their B.A. Dr. 
Adams, however, advises them to return 
and attend classes at least part- time. oO 


INTERVIEW 


continued from page 29 


From the moment you meet your inter- 
viewer, listen intently to him; try to read 
his mood and personality. If he is extreme- 
ly dry, don’t try to be humorous. If he 
seems relaxed, light humor might be ap- 
propriate. When in doubt, be conservative. 

Never criticize past employers; it only 
reflects badly on you. Nor does the inter- 
viewer want to hear about your personal 
problems. Instead, be prepared to discuss 
your qualifications and experience. 
Although you may not have on-the-job ex- 
perience, you may have comparable school 
experience. Have samples of your work 
available at the interview. 

Let the interviewer complete his ques- 
tions. Pause briefly before answering to 
give thoughtful, clear answers. Give 
specific answers, don’t be vague. Make 
sure that your responses are understood. 

Do your homework. Before your ap- 
pointment, learn the interviewer’s name, 
title, and position in the organization. A 
switchboard operator should be able to 
provide this information. Research the 
company. Not only will it help you deter- 
mine where you want to work, but some 
tactfully dropped bit of special information 
about the company may favorably impress 
your interviewer. Some helpful occupa- 
tional books are College Placement An- 
nual, Dunn and Bradstreet’s Reference 
Directories, Moody’s Manuals, Directors 
and Executives, Standard and Poor’s 
Register of Corporations, Thomas 
Register of American Manufacturers, 
The Southern California Job Bank, an- 
nual reports and local directories. 

Resumes are generally submitted in ad- 
vance of a job interview. Most employers 
agree that an effective one should be no 
longer than a page. The purpose of a 
resume is ‘‘to sell yourself to an 
employer, to put your best foot forward, 
to establish your credibility, and to give 
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them something that’s easy to read,’’ ac- 
cording to James Esson, manager of 
Career Resume Service in Torrance. He 
recommends something professional and 
distinctive looking, not just another run-of- 
the mill Xeroxed resume. 

If you have a substantial amount of 
work experience, concentrate on ac- 
complishments. Don’t include negatives, 
including being fired. A student without 
much work experience should emphasize 
skills and personal attributes. Resume 
Preparation Manual by Catalyst is one of 
many good _ step-by-step workbooks 
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available to help you write your own 
resume. Professionally prepared resumes 
cost $50 and up. Bring a few copies of 
your resume to the interview in a folder 
to keep them clean and flat. 

The CSULB Career Planning and Place- 
ment Center, 498-5191, offers students a 
total job-search program. According to 
Director Jack Zeran, students should con- 
tact the center the semester before gradua- 
tion. Workshops on resume writing, inter- 
view techniques, and job research are 
some programs available. 

Counselors conduct mock interviews and 
review and edit resumes. Over 500 firms 
recruit at CSULB and interviews are held 
at the center, located in Room 250 of the 
Student Services Administration Building. 

Job hunting is hard work. You must 
learn to sell yourself to a company. You 
will be rejected often, but must persist to 
succeed. As Calvin Coolidge wrote: 
“‘Nothing in the world can take the place 
of persistence. Talent will not—nothing is 
more common than unsuccessful men and 
talent. Genius will not—unrewarded 
genius is almost a proverb. Education 
alone will not—the world is full of 
educated failures. Persistence and deter- 
mination alone are omnipotent.”’ oO 
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Establishing Contacts 
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1) Phone CSULB’s Career Planning and 
Placement Center, 498-4151. 

2) Get in touch with college alumni for 
job openings or contact, CSULB 
Alumni Relations, 498-5252. 

3) Discuss job opportunities with the 
dean of your field of study or the 
department head of your major. Read 
department bulletin boards. 

4) Check classified ads in campus and 
local newspapers. Beware of blind ads 
and jobs advertised through personnel 
agencies. Clip ads and keep records of 
progress. 

5) Look through the yellow pages for 
likely companies to which you should 
send your resume. 

6) Send resumes and cover letters to 
companies. Never send them to the 
personnel department, unless you 
want to work in personnel. Send them 
to the manager of your department 
specialty; find his name from the 
switchboard operator. Follow-up with 
phone calls and/or a letter 10 days 
after initial contact. 


Techniques 
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1) Keep clearly in mind your goals and 
objectives. Communicate them to the 
interviewer. 

2) Find out what the organization does 
and what its structure is so that you 
can talk intelligently with the contact. 
(Call the company before the interview 
and ask to have an annual report or 
other appropriate literature sent to 
you.) 

3) Remember, interviewing is a two-way 
street. The job applicant shouldn’t be 
submissive. Initiate questions of your 
own. 

4) Write the interviewer a brief 
thank-you letter. It serves to remind 
him who you are. If an employer has 
five resumes on his desk, and a thank 
you note comes in, he’ll look at that 
person’s resume again. 

5) Take advantage of any opportunity 
that comes along. Even if you’re not 
terribly interested in the position, get 
the practice. The more times you go 
through the process, the more com- 
fortable you’ll be. 
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ASSOCIATED 
STUDENTS 


ASSOCIATED STUDENTS 


All registered students at CSULB are automatic stockholders in the A.S. 
Corporation. Your A.S. government provides or sponsors a multitude of services to 
the students of CSULB, as well as funding for clubs, school councils, sports, and 


special programs. 


CULTURAL 

Gay and Lesbian Student Union 
Black Cultural 

Asian Americans 

Native Americans 

La Raza 

Japanese Cultural 


Councils 

Social and Behavioral (14 depts) 
Education (5 depts) 

Applied Arts and Sciences (8 depts) 
Natural Sciences (6 depts) 
Humanities (9 depts) 

ABSUC (9 depts) 

Engineering (11 depts) 

Fine Arts (5 depts) 


A.S.GOVT 

Defending the rights of 
students with the 
administration, faculty 
and on statewide issues. 

Voter Registration 

A.S. Information Rallies 

Elections Commisions 

Awards 

Leadership 

Public Relations 


CLUBS 

School Council Departments 
Model United Nations 
Alliance For Survival 


SPORTS 
S.A.R. 

Water Ski Team 
Crew Team 
Sailing Team 
Sailing Team 
Snow Ski Team 
Surfing Team 


SERVICES 

Legal Aid 

Child Development 
PSC. 

Recycling Center 
Ecology Commission 
Summer Day Camp 
Union Daily Newspaper 
Computer Day 

Draft Information Center 
Professors Evaluations 
Disabled Students 
Audio Visual 
Soroptomist House 
Festivals 

FINE ARTS 

New Music 

Band 

Choral 

Symphony 

Art Museum 

Opera 

Colligium 

Superstar Band 
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Bruce U. R. Walker 
Laura Willbanks 
Thomas Lee Zimmerman 


LOCATED ON THE PLAZA LEVEL 
UNIVERSITY STUDENT UNION 


498-5241 
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GEOVER BANKING Wi 


The Vincent Thomas Bridge, 
a landmark in the South Bay 
area for years, directly 
connects two vital areas over 
an inaccessible waterwey. 
Like the Vincent Thomas 
Bridge, Home Bank bridges 
the chasms of your financial 
banking needs. Our knowledge 
of banking technology serves 
your immediate and far range 
banking needs and gives your 
money a direct route to high 


return and security. 

The Vincent Thomas Bridge 
may not be the largest bridge 
in the world but it fulfills the 
same type of important 
function for our local area; 
Home Bank may not be the 
largest financial institution 
around, but we can fill your 
largest banking needs — 
bridging the gap of customer 


need with full service banking. 


HonrrzE BAN F& 


535 Westminster Mall 
Westminster, California 92683 
(714) 898-3353, (213) 598-8777 

10942 Pine Street 
Los Alamitos, California 90720 
Phone: 596-2761 
2633 Cherry Avenue 
Signal Hill, California 90806 
Phone: 426-8166 
1217 N. Catalina Avenue 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 90277 
Phone: 379-2471 
And 5 Other Locations 
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